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From  One  to  Twenty-One: 

Studies  in  Mind  Growt>< 


C  II  A  i'  T  E  It    I. 

Inthodifitouv 

.'cconling  to  the  Inw  of  the  lan<l  nny  one  uiijer 
the  iiRe  of  twenty-one  is  "  un  infnnt."  For  more 
than  one-fourtli  of  his  three  score  and  ten  or  four 
store  years,  tiinn  is  lieclnreil  l>y  custom  and  by 
liiw  to  be  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  or  of  unfitness 
for  the  full  round  of  life's  ivsponsibilities  and 
privile;;es. 

This  period  of  infancy  ia  a  period  of  preparation 
for  life,  a  period  of  apprenticeship  or  education. 
Its  great  length  indicates  two  things  :  man's  need 
of  education,  and  man's  capacity  for  education. 
Man's  Need  of  Education 

The  ^reat  helplessness  of  the  newly-born  babe 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  strength  and  skill 
of  the  young  animal.  The  tiny  partridge  can  take 
cover  and  evade  its  enemies  almost  as  soon  as  it 
emerges  from  the  egg.  The  duckling  can  swim 
almost  froTH  the  first.  Within  three  day.'?  from 
its  birth,  the  young  iimuntaiii  lamb  can  climb  the 
rocks  with  swift  and  sure  feet. 

Instinct  guan' ■  the  young  animal  from  fierce 
enemies  and  gu.^ra  it  in  the  search  for  food. 
Equipped  with  instincts,  the  bird  can  build  its 
nest,  She  bee  the  honeycomb,  without  previous 
training.  Professor  James  tells  us  that  man  has 
more  instincts  than  the  animals.  Man's  instincts, 
however,   are  of  a   more  general   character,   and 
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require  the  adiiptiiiK  huiiJ  of  ediicatiun  tu  make 
them  nervirpiililo  in  life'x  '•IruKf^leti. 

Man'i  Capacity  for  Sduotion 

The  great  length  uf  iiifuiicy  in  niiin  meutu  Rrent 
uppurtunitiee  unU  grout  capacity  to  leiirii.  Infancy 
ia  a  period  of  pliutici'.y,  when  the  child  ia  oa  clay 
in  the  hunda  of  the  (lotter.  In  infuncy  the  child 
acquirea  hubita  to  do  the  work  which  inatincta 
do  for  the  animala. 

Much  leea  of  the  life  of  the  animal  ia  apent  in 
infancy.  Where  man  apenda  nearly  one-third  of 
hie  life  in  preparation  or  education,  the  animal 
may  apend  leaa  than  one-tenth  or  not  more  than 
one-fourth.  The  animal  re<|uirea  leaa  time,  not 
because  it  l^arna  more  rapidly,  but  becauae  it  can 
learn  leaa.  Sometimea,  the  lower  racea  of  man 
exhibit  greater  precocity  for  a  abort  time,  than 
their  more  highly-favored  kindred  ;  but  there 
cornea  a  time  when  they  ceaae  to  develop,  and 
their  competitira,  the  heira  of  all  the  ages  of  learn- 
ing, shoot  rapidly  forward. 

The  Importance  of  Education 

Man's  great  capacity  and  great  need  for  prepara- 
tion for  life  make  clear  the  great  importance  of 
education.  "  Men  are  made  "  by  the  education 
of  the  home,  of  the  school,  and  of  society.  There 
is  no  work  in  the  state  au  important  for  its  well 
being  as  education  ;  no  work  in  the  church  so 
effectual  in  building  up  men  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Cireat  Master  as  education. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Boy 

The  teachnr  forms  the  bey's  mind,  the  physician 
cares  for  his  body.  When  tLe  physician  approaches 
his  patient,  he  does  not  place  a  row  of  drugs  before 
him  and  begin  giving  drug  after  drug  in  an  order 
fixed  before  be  saw  the  patient ;    but  iie  studies 


the  patient,  iiotBH  IiIh  Hvmptomn,  loriiw  n  theory 
of  his  rliNeiwe,  atiil  then  nelwts  the  riiKit  which 
sceni  riiont  Hiiitiililn.  The  toachpr  nirriiM  his  ilniK», 
—his  alxf'lini,  his  Latin,  hi»  atilhniotic,  -to  school, 
and  too  often  licnins  to  aihiiirii^lcr  thnin  in  larite 
limes  wilhiMit  nniih  thought  .  ilie  pcipil.  Whin 
a  physician  thinks  principally  oi  his  ilr'iKs,  or  his 
l)ookj  on  medicine,  his  patients'  prospects  are  not 
lirinht.  Can  we  expect  much  from  the  teacher 
whose  thoughts  ar  ilisorheil  in  tlie  lesson  to  !)o 
tau«ht.  nnd  who  pours  forth  a  flood  of  learning, 
unmindful  of  the  neeils,  the  capacities,  and  the 
inteijstJi  of  the  l)o>i  liefiire  him?  The  tcache  's 
thouKhtii  should  centre  around  the  boys'.  liooks, 
e'  en  the  best,  arc  tools;  methods  i  e  ways  in  which 
the  (?reat  artist,  the  teacher,  in  mould  the  life 
of  the  boy. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Pl.AY 

A  knowledge  of  child  nature,  bo  it  obtained  after 
the  manner  of  the  scientist  or  that  of  the  plain 
man,  is  essential  for  success  in  teachinff.  It  is, 
however,  no  easy  task  to  read  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Gesture  and  h>np;uaKe  may  mislea<l,  when 
the  child  attempts  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  others.  There  is,  however,  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  the  child  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know,  but  which  lies  beyond  his  knowledge 
or  power  to  reveal. 

Perhaps  play  is  the  best  key  to  the  secrets  of 
child  nature.  It  is  the  s|>ontaneou.<i  axprcssion  of 
those  very  tendencies  which  education  must  as  ■ 
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A  Vent  For  Surplus  Energy 

Some  hiive  held  that  play  is  merely  a  vent  for 
surplus  energy  ;  others,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
imitation.  There  is  some  truth  in  each  view. 
Where  energy  is  lacking  there  is  little  play.  But 
play  is  more  than  letting  off  steam.  If  it  were 
merely  that,  it  would  take  the  simplest  forms, 
such  lis  shouting,  nmning,  tumbling,  and  not  the 
form  of  games.  All  games,  even  the  simplest, 
have  rules,  and  therefore  imply  self-control. 

The  Result  of  Imitation 

Nor  can  one  call  playing  house,  or  playing 
school,  letting  otf  steum.  Here  imitation  seems 
responsible  for  the  play,  or  rather  the  form  which 
the  play  tal.js.  Brit  imitation  will  not  explain 
the  infant's  playful  kicking,  or  the  boy's  delight 
in  games  of  skill. 


An  Index  of  New  Powers 

We  may  ask,  why  is  skipping  .so  attractive  to 
the  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  and  so  lacking  in 
charm  for  the  child  of  three,  or  the  young  woman 
of  twenty  ?  Why  are  conundrums  which  bewilder 
the  little  la^^s  and  annoy  the  matron,  such  a  delight 
to  the  girl  in  her  teens  ?  Why  does  the  postage 
stamp  mania  rage  at  a  certain  age  ?  Why  is 
argument  for  argument's  sake  such  a  delight  at 
fifteen  and  such  a  bore  at  fifty  ?  The  answer  seems 
to  be,  that  at  certain  ages  certain  powers  devt^lop, 
and  that  those  plays  which  give  exercise  to  these 
powers  prove  pleasurable  at  that  age.  IMay,  then, 
seems  to  be  an  index  of  the  growth  of  new  powers. 

The  inborn  tendencies  of  the  young  assert  them- 
selves at  fixed  times,  and  find  expression  in  play- 
ful cxcrcisp-s. 


A  Preparation  for  Life 

Play  is  more  tlian  an  index  of  Rrowiiig  im)\vct-s. 
It  is  also  a  preparation  for  lifp.  Thp  infant,  wlicii 
hundlini;  or  rolling  a  ball  or  apple,  is  loariMnjt 
something  about  round  thinf;s  in  general,  and  halls 
or  apples  in  partirular.  The  l)oy  who  phivs 
hasebnll  is  gaining  strength  of  linili  and  lung, 
i|uickncss  of  eye,  and  precision  in  the  control  of 
the  muscles  involved  in  throwing  and  striking. 
The  youth  who  learns  to  play  his  part  on  the  foot- 
ball field  is  not  only  developing  strength,  but  self- 
control,  endurance,  courage,  and,  above  all,  devoti()n 
to  the  counnon  good,  or  the  eiul  which  all  in  coK)per- 
ation  are  striving  to  attain.  He  is  being  prepared 
for  his  part  in  some  one  of  the  large  org:inizations. 
industrial  or  otherwise,  which  carry  on  the  business 
of  life.  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  hehls  of 
Eton. 


Summary 

Play,  then,  is  more  than  a  mere  outlet  for  surplus 
energy  ;  more  than  a  suggestion  of  imitation.  It 
is  an  index  of  growing  powers,  a  symptom  of  native 
teuduncics.  It  is  also  a  preparation  for  life,  and 
as  such,  is  more  than  a  suggestion  for  education. 
Education  should  be  play,  organized  to  prepare  for 
complete  living. 

Play  is  always  pleasant  and  interesting.  There- 
tore  Herbert  Spencer  w;is  right  in  holding  that  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  should  always  give  ple:is- 
ure.  The  monotonous  drill  of  the  old  times  was  un- 
interesting, it  not  painful.  It  implied  that  the 
true  end  of  education  Wius  to  reform,  to  recast 
the  evil  nature  of  the  child  into  a  goodly  mould. 
The  school,  then,  became  a  place  of  torture,  and 
not  a  place  of  play. 
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The  Results  of  Play 

Plays,  when  persisted  in,  leave  habits.  The 
grasping  and  handling  of  the  infant  survives  in  the 
adult  who  plays  with  his  Wiitch  charm,  or  pushes 
his  pencil  back  and  forth  between  his  fingers,  or 
twirls  his  wallcing  stick,  or  fumbles  with  the  button 
on  his  coat.  The  boy's  eagerness  to  surpass  his 
companions  in  play  persists  in  the  merchant's 
keeness  in  a  bargain,  or  in  the  politician's  an.\iety 
to  win  an  election.  Does  not  the  boyish  squirrel 
hunt  survive  in  the  stately  fox  hunt  ?  Is  not  golf 
but  shinty  softened  to  the  infirmities  of  age  ?  Such 
peculiarities  are,  like  the  rudimentary  organs  of 
biology,  survivals  of  .actions,  once  useful  and 
pleasant. 

Play  in  the  Sunday  School 

Unfortunately  the  methods  .and  equipment  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  School  do  not  permit  the  teacher 
to  enlist  the  playful  activity  of  the  child.  The  model 
Sunday  School  child  sits  still,  listens  attentively, 
answers  some  questions,  and  may  ask  a  few.  This 
is  no  hardship  for  the  weak  or  delicate  child.  It 
is  a  real  hardship  for  the  vigorous,  healthy  young- 
ster. If  the  teachers  and  their  cKisses  were  in 
separate  rooms,  more  scope  for  the  activity  of  the 
child  might  be  given — for  example,  in  writing, 
drawing,  in  the  dozen  and  one  ways  known  and 
practised  by  the  skilful  primary  teacher.  In  the 
general  exercises  of  the  school,  where  restlessness 
is  contagious,  there  should  be  much  singing,  short 
responsive  readings,  prayers  in  unison,  and  orderly 
moving  from  place  to  place  like  the  marching  in  the 
public  school. 


THE    AOEa    OF    MAN 


C  H  A  I>  T  E  U    m  . 
The  Ages  op  Man 
Three,  iind  part  of  tlie  fourth,  of  tlic  ages  of  man 
described  by  .Shakeapcare  in  As  Von  Like  It,  are 
passed  through  before  man  reaches  maturity. 

Tnssor,  wlio  wrote  when  8hakcs|)care  was  a  boy, 
roughly  divided  the  hfe  of  the  young  into  a  pre- 
school age,  a  school  age,  and  an  age  of  apprentice- 
ship:— 

^The  first  seven  years,  bring  up  as  a  child; 
The  next  to  learning,  lor  waxing  too  wild  ; 
The  next  to  keep  under  Sir  llobbard  de  Hoy  ; 
1  he  next  a  man  and  no  longer  a  boy." 
Instead  of  Tusscr's  periods  of  seven  years  \ve 
may  adopt  periods  of  six.    The  tint  six  years  include 
Infancy  (three  years)  and  eiirly  childhood.     "The 
next  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wild"  is  the  period 
of  Childhood,  or  boyhood   and  girlhood,  which  is 
devoted  to  learning,  and  which  finds  the  child  too 
active  to  grow  rapidly.      The  next   six  years,  the 
period   of    early    Youth,  is  the    beginning  of  the 
apprenticeship    for    the   duties   of    life,  when    the 
youth  goes  to  work,  or  enters  an  office,  or  prepares 
for  one  of  the  learned  profe.ss:ons.     .\nother  six 
seem    necessary  to-day  before  the  young   man  i.s 
fully  prepared   to  assume   the  duties  and  respon- 
siliilities  of  mature  manhood. 

Characteristic  Plays 

What  plays  are  characteristic  of  the  different 
periods  of  youth  ? 

Of  vSe  Infant 

The  in/aiU  delights  in  plays  which  exercise  the 
muscles  and  satisfy  the  ear,  sudi  as  babbling, 
gurgling,  and  later,  crowing,  smacking.  These 
give  him  new  .scn.sations  of  sound  and  movement. 
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Hajrg  which  give  him  aensations  of  touch  attract 
him,  such  as  pidcing,  dropping,  rolling,  pushing, 
splashing  sand,  stones  and  the  lilce.  Ho  exercises 
his  muscles  and  receives  a  variety  of  touches  in 
playful  kiclting,  creeping,  running,  or  in  liloek- 
building,  when  his  eye  is  gratified,  as  well  as  Im 
senses  of  touch  and  movement. 

In  all  these  plays  the  child  is  in  search  of  new 
sensations.  He  Is  a  scientist  in  the  Kerin.  His 
plays  are  the  experiment?  ;  the  worid  about  him, 
his  laboratory.  Hia  restless  activity  brings  variety 
into  his  experiments.  The  joy  of  the  infant  upon 
the  discovery  of  his  iuec-  is  .is  great  as  that  of  the 
scientist,  when  he  discovers  a  new  species.  The 
bewilderment  of  the  child,  when  he  notices  for 
the  first  time  the  double  touch,  which  he  gets  by 
placing  one  finger  on  the  other,  is  aljin  to  that  of 
the  scientist,  when  the  fisherman  places  a  blue 
lobster  before  him. 

Of  the  Boy 

The  keynote  of  the  plays  of  the  hoy  is  rivalry. 
If  the  child  be  deemed  a  scientist,  the  boy  is  a  hunter 
and  warrior.  His  aim  is  to  overcome  the  animals 
of  the  chase,  to  outwit  the  bird,  or  the  shy  trout, 
or  the  active  squirrel,  or  the  fleet  rabbit.  He  strives 
to  outdo  his  companions  at  marbles,  at  ri.  riing, 
at  fishing,  or  in  ball  games,  or  even  in  study.  The 
little  child  will  play  alone.  The  boy  likes  company 
to  show  off  before  or  to  struggle  with.  In  this 
period  his  imagination  makes  his  plays  a  repro- 
duction of  the  pursuits  of  his  elders.  He  mar- 
shals his  forces,  storms  forts,  takes  prisoners, 
and  generally  does  groat  havoc.  The  girt  holds 
high  converse  with  her  dolls,  engages  in  the  most 
ehiborato  household  arrangements  for  their  com- 
fort. In  her  games,  such  iis  hop-scotch,  tag,  etc., 
the  competitive  element  enters. 
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Of  th«  Youth 

The  youth  delights  in  games  of  .Icill,  flavored 
with  chance,  where  rules  are  not  simple,  and  where 
much  depends  upon  ingenious  combinations.  Gamee 
like  tennis,  involving  skill  of  hand  and  eye  and 
games  of  various  kinds,  such  as  checkers,  requiring 
not  a  little  skill  in  thinking  out  combinations,  have 
a  strange  fascination.  Their  difficulty  and  the 
element  of  chance  appeal  to  the  youth's  growing 
intellectual  power,  and  yield  emotions  remote  from 
the  prosaic. 

But,  more  characteristic  than  these,  are  the  sports 
of  almost  national  interest-football,  cricket  base- 
baU,  rowing  and  hockey.  These  sports  still'  serve 
the  competitive  interest,  but  in  a  form  different  to 
that  of  the  simr';  games  of  boyhood.  The  contest 
18  between  teams.  The  youth  is  content  to  serve 
his  team  ;  the  boy  must  star. 

Co-operation  is  the  distinguUhing  feature  of  the 
games  of  the  youth.     It  is  a  witness  to  the  growth 
of  a  strong  social  interest.    This  interest  shows 
Itself  m  a  variety  of  forms-outdoor  sports,  socia. 
games,  m  the  formation  of  clubs,  and  in  delight  in 
the  company  of  the  other  sex.     Whatever  the  form 
the  inference  is  clear.  The  youth  is  showing  signs  of 
a  capacity  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  society 
anxious  for  its  privileges,  equal  to  its  duties   and 
ready  for  its  responsibilities.    Hitherto  he  has  been 
a  ward  of  society  ;  henceforth  be  will  be  a  member. 
Ihus  the  child  m  his  plays  is  a  scientist,  the  boy 
a  hunter  and  warrior,  and  the  youth  a  socialist 
Curiosity  and  imitation  rule  the  child,  emulation  the 
ooy,  and  sociability  the  youth. 
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CHAPTEU      IV. 


TiiK  Clay  Cottauk 


Hind  and  Body 

Two  things  give  significance  to  the  growth  of  the 
Itody.  Changes  in  pliysical  growth  are  forerunners 
of  mental  changes.  Unusual  energy  or  great  pliysi- 
cal vigor  is  usually  the  itccornpaninient  or  condition 
of  intellectual  distinction,  tialton,  in  his  study  of 
distinguished  men  of  science  in  England,  found  that 
of  those  who  had  attained  distinction,  for  every  one 
who  waa  deflcient  in  energy,  there  were  twenty 
who  were  men  of  unusual  energy,  and  were  the  child- 
ren of  parents  noted  for  energy.  Physical  growth, 
then,  seeriis  to  he  both  a  sign  of  mental  growth 
and  the  condition  of  mental  power.  The  "clay 
cottage",  as  Locke  called  it,  is  more  than  a  shelter 
for  the  mind.  It  is  the  support  and  instrument  of 
the  mind. 


Physical  Growth 

During  infancy  the  growth  of  the  body  in  height 
and  weight  is  rapid.  Childhood  witnesses  a  slower, 
out  fairly  uniform  rate  of  growth.  In  er.rly  youth 
there  is  rapid  increase,  first  in  height,  l/iter,  in 
weight.  This  rapid  increase  comes  to  girls  from 
one  to  two  years  earlier  than  to  boys.  Girls  frotn 
eleven  to  twelve  till  fourteen  or  even  si.xteen,  are 
taller  than  boys,  but  thereafter  lose  this  lead  and 
never  recover  it. 

Two  sentences  from  Stanley  Hall's  book  on  Adol- 
escence show  the  extent  of  the  growth  in  infancy : 
"At  birth  the  average  and  maturely  born  child  has 
(about)  one-third  the  length  of  the  l)ody  it  will  at- 
tam  when  adult,  but  its  werglit  must  increase  nine- 
teen*or  twenty  fold.    At  the  close  of  infancy,  or. 
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more  exactly,  when  the  child  in  two  and  une-hulf 
years  of  age,  it  shonld  have  ahont  one-half  iUs  adult 
height  and  nearly  one-fifth  ita  adnlt  weight." 

During  early  youth  the  rate  of  growth  is  lesa  than 
during  infancy,  but  greater  than  during  childhood. 
.\fter  nineteen  or  twenty  there  ia  uaually  little  in- 
cre.'ise  in  height. 

The  child  is  not  a  man  in  miniature.  If  he  were, 
growth  would  mean  ecjual  growth  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body.  Hut  we  are  told  the  mu.'icles  of  the  boy 
incre.ise  nearly  fifty  fold,  the  lungs  twenty  fold,  the 
heart  thirteen  fold,  and  the  brain  less  than  five 
fold.  If  all  the  pi'  's  were  to  grow  equally,  the 
child  would  become  a  monster  aJult,  with  an  enorm- 
ous head,  arms  and  legs  too  short,  trunk  too  thick, 
and  body  too  long.  An  amusing  illustration  of  the 
abnormal  size  of  the  head  may  be  seen  in  the  small 
boy  wearing  hia  father's  silk  hat,  not  too  large  for 
his  young  head. 

Growth  of  the  Brain 

In  size.  The  growth  of  the  brain  is  more  signifi- 
cant and  startling.  Stanley  Hall,  summing  up  Vier- 
ordt's  observations,  says  tliat  "the  brain  increases 
between  twofold  and  threefold  in  weight  during  the 
first  year  of  life  ;  not  far  from  ten  per  cent,  more 
during  the  second  ;  no  less  and  a  little  more  during 
the  third.  During  the  fourth  year  alone  it  increases 
more  than  it  will  during  the  rest  of  life,  and  is  nearly 
done  growing  by  the  sixth  year.  After  eight  it  will 
grow  but  little  in  size,  although  the  body  has  only 
one-third  its  mature  weight." 

In  structure.  Growth  in  .structure,  though  more 
important,  is  less  easily  measured.  During  early 
Infancy  certain  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  which 
provide  the  machinery  for  such  automatic  or  reflex 
movements    as    winking.     In  the  earliest  days  of 
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Youth  nerve  fihreB  nre  rapidly  connecting  different 
portion!  of  the  cortex  or  grey  matter,  which,  like  n 
mantle,  folds  over  the  rest  of  the  brain.  At  this 
time,  or  ihortly  thereafter,  a  rapid  increa«e  in  in- 
tellectual power  takes  place.  In  Childhood  the 
brain  is  undergoing  changed  which  facilitate  the 
growth  of  habits  and  the  formation  of  associatioij^ 
of  ideas. 

Spmre  the  Boy 

Rapid  increase  in  height  nicans  less  power  to 
resist  fatigue.  Such  rapid  increases  occur,  in  In- 
fancy and  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  beginning 
of  Youth.  The  seasons,  too,  witness  variations. 
Springtime  witnesses  a  !dngthening  out ;  autumn  a 
thickening  or  increase  in  weight.  Increase  in 
weight  means  greater  capacity  for  work. 

Our  courses  of  study  and  our  time  of  examination 
make  the  greatest  demands  when  the  youth  is  least 
able  to  bear  them.  About  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
or  fourteenth  year,  when  the  youth  is  shooting  up 
like  a  tall  sapling,  his  school  studies  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  hrs  entered  the  High  School 
and  is  being  introduced  to  foreign  languages  and 
the  abstract  sciences.  Again,  the  heaviest  strain 
of  the  school  year  comes  in  springtime. 

Observers  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  America  have 
found  that  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  the  school 
children  in  early  youth  are  well.  It  is  true  that  the 
death  rate  at  this  particular  time  is  low  ;  but  to 
this  period  are  traced  the  beginnings  of  weakened 
constitutions.  Plenty  of  sleep,  good  food,  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  recommended  by 
all.  According  to  Hertel,  "from  thirteen,  great 
reduction  of  school  work  for  both  sexes,  but  chiefly 
for  boys,  should  be  insisted  on.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  school  at  all  without  nine  hours 
leep  and  a  hearty  appetite." 
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Reitl«.«  Activity 

Once  upon  u  time  pKychoIogutH  seemed  to  picture 
tlie  mind  as  "an  empty  cabinet"  Hl>uundinK  In 
(liviL-'onn  o-  pigeon  liolca.  Tlie  wine  tencher  wiw 
sltilful  in  tilling  up  each  hole  with  it«  appropriate 
matter.  Teaching  heciime  stulling.  The  restless 
boy  was  held  passive  through  fear  or  actual  violence, 
and  was  forced  to  talse  in  the  stuff  thrust  uimn  him. 

In  thoae  days  the  great  problem  was  discipline, 
and  rightly  so,  For  the  teacher  was  fighting 
against  nature.  The  boy  is  full  of  life,  and  that 
life  must  show  itself  in  siction.  Activity,  restless 
activity,  is  characteristic  of  youth  ;  old  age  is  the 
time  of  repose. 

Knowledge  is  not  something  stored  away  like 
gold.  It  i '  not  easy  to  grasp  the  true  view.  Know- 
ledge is  a  1  .ind  of  habit,  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
experiences  which  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  sensa- 
tions or  otherwise.  Thus  the  child  hears  a  sound  and 
knows  that  it  means  recess.  His  knowledge  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  ideas  which  have  a  habit  of 
clustering  around  that  sound,  and  which  mean  a 
bell — a  bell  with  a  handle-  a  bell  in  the  hands  of 
a  person— a  bell  rung  by  the  teacher— a  bell  rung 
for  recess.  In  all  this  the  child's  mind  is  active. 
His  knowledge  is  the  stream  of  his  thought  moving 
in  well  established  ways.  Perhaps  the  child's  de- 
light in  the  repetition  of  The  House  That  Jack  Built 
is  due  to  the  exercise  of  this  early  form  of  associative 
thinking  or  knowledge. 

Self-ActiTity 

In  conduct,  as  in  thinking,  activity  is  fundamen- 
tal. The  teacher's  task  is,  not  so  much  to  incite 
to  action,  as  to  direct.  Onasequcntly  the  wise 
teacher  does  not  strive  to  repress,  but  to  use,  the  act- 
ivity of  the  boy.  He  does  not  make  all  crooked 
phtces  stmight    nor  all  rough  places  smooth,  in 
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the  riwid  nt  Ip.'irniiiK      Ho  kiii>UH  that  the  Imy  likes 
tn  )m>  ai'liv(>,  ti»  put  fort))  hi^  Ntrcriifth,  iiiiil  he  eli- 

niKos  «elt'-:M'ti\  ily. 

This  lu'tivily  lii'cil  nut  liocfMsarily  lu'  litniily  iictiv- 
ily.  Sdiuc  imyn,  at  li'!i«t,  ilii  nut  think  with  their 
arms  or  \rltn.  It  liiilxl.  hiiwcver,  li<^  aitivily  of  the 
attention.  Attention  re(|iiirex  physical  vicor.  In 
tiineHiif  lioiliiy  taliKlleiiltt'Mlioli  (lacs.  In  ClaiNtolie 
aid  ill  llisiiiai'i'k  lireM  eajraeity  for  mental  work 
wa.s  conjoined  with  overtlowiiiK  physical  eiu^rKy. 


(Ml  A  PT  K  U    V. 

CUUIOSITY 

To  avoid  confusion  anil  weiiriness,  let  ii»  considi'r 
only  the  salient  characteristics  of  Infancy.  The.s4' 
are  curiosity  and  imitation.  Curiosity  layn  the 
fniindatioiM  of  knowlcdKo;  imitation,  of  conduct. 

Curiosity  and  Knowledge. 

"Curiosity  is  the  inothcT  of  knowledge."  The 
curious  child  strives  to  touch,  taste,  haiiille.  and 
hear,  as  well  as  look  at.  evorv-  new  tiliject.  He  is 
hungry  for  new  seiis-ations.  But  these  sensations 
make  up  our  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the 
object.  Thus  an  orange  ;ipi>enrM  yellow  to  the  eye, 
rough  to  the  touch,  sweet  to  the  taste,  soft  to  pres- 
.sure,  round  to  .sight  and  touch. 

Not  only  does  the  curious  child  discover  the  dif- 
f  .lent  (pialities  or  properties  of  an  oliject,  but  he 
learns  what  qualities  go  together.  So  that  In  the 
future,  when  he  sees  merely  the  color  of  uii  object, 
he  knows  what  tastes,  touches,  and    sounds    to 
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expect.  Thiw  riirioiity  mnkeH  inqiiirica  almut  the 
oiiinertintu  hetwcen  tbinip  and  their  quulitiee, 
UK  well  nil  iibout  thneequnlitiea. 

KIndi  of  Curiotity 

I'rofeiMor  Jiiinest  apeitkii  of  two  kinds  of  ciiriiwity— 
•the  sennational  curiosity  of  childhood"  and  "the 
theoretic  curiosity  of  adolescence."  The  child's 
curiosity  demands  sensations;  the  youth's,  reasons. 

Curiosity  first  shows  itself  in  action,  in  play,  and 
later  in  questioning.     In  the  earlier  staRC  it  appeals 
directly  to  the  ohject ;  in  the  later  it  finiU  satisfact- 
ion in  the  words  of  parent,  teacher,  or  playmate. 
Senutional  Curiosity 

Perhaps  the  first  sign  of  curiosity  is  the  attempt 
to  prolong  a  sensation.  Miss  Shinn  reported,  that, 
during  the  first  month,  her  little  niece  stared  at 
bright  objects  ai>  1  listened  to  loud  and  strange 
sounds.  In  the  second  month  she  noticed  the  child 
"putting  out  and  drawing  back  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
between  her  pureed  lipe,"  thus  joining  sensations  of 
touch  and  of  motion.  Soon  followed  the  turning 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  head  to  follow  an  attractive 
sight.  Sensations  of  sight  and  movement  came 
together.  Then  followed  attempts  to  grasp  objects, 
— "the  little  finger  tips  go  fumbling  and  feeling  over 
our  hands  and  dresses."  These  joined  sights  and 
touches.  Curiosity  led  further  afield  and  enlisting 
sight,  touch,  and  movement,  in  the  handling  of 
things,  welded  these  sensations  together,  and 
tiound  with  them  tastes,  odors  imd  sounds. 
Questioning 

As  soon  OS  the  child  can  talk  fairly  well,  he  be- 
gins to  ask  questions.  His  curiosity  is  often  satis- 
fied with  a  name.  At  first  the  na-  i  to  be 
like  a  new  quality  ;  later  it  serves  ..  .  .meeting 
link  between  objects. 
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Huch  i|ii()»tioii«,  m  "IUm  the  moon  wiiigii  ? 
Whiit  Kort  of  li-iir  hiid  you  when  you  w«rc  a  little 
({Irl  ?  Whiit  do  (rox<  eit,  iimi  mice,  luul  biriln, 
»nd  hutterllicw  ?  Whiit  dual  they  do  7"  imply  u 
furiosity  al>out  <|uulitii;«.  The  following  (iiientionii, 
idao  t.ikcii  from  Studicn  in  ('hildli(M)d,  show  u  curi- 
osity about  the  connection  between  things— "Why 
h.ui  puimy  fur  ?  Why  is  the  pavement  hard  7 
Where  does  the  sea  swim  to  7  Why  do  leaves  fall  7 
Why  docs  the  wind  l)loiv  ?" 

Not  fre<|uently  the  questions  indicate  a  rurio- 
sity  excited  by  somethinf;  apparently  challenging 
what  the  child  has  hitherto  louiid  Koin?  together. 
"Can  fuihai  breathe  with  their  moufs  under  water7 
Can  Uncle  K.  be  a  doctor  7  IJr.  L.  wears  glasses 
and  Ur.  B.  wears  glasses;  Uncle  U.  does  not  wear 
glasses." 
Knowing 

In  all  this  the  child  is  enlarging  and  enriching 
his  knowledge.  Knowing  is  relating,  connecting 
the  new  with  the  old.  When  the  botanist  has  class- 
ified, or  connected  the  strange  plant  with  the  known 
species,  his  knowledge  of  the  plant  is  increased. 
About  it  cluster  the  properties  of  the  species.  When 
the  boy  connects  tht  fragments  of  the  broken  ring 
with  the  watch,  he  knows  what  it  is.  Whi.n  the 
little  JOy  who  was  eating  his  first  slice  of  pineapple 
declared  it  to  be  wooden  lemonade,  his  curiosity 
was  satisfied  and  his  knowledge  of  it  enlarged.  To 
know,  then,  is  to  relate  or  cuimect. 
Theoretic  Curiosity 

Sensational  curiosity  is  troubled  about  qualities 
and  the  connection  between  things.  Theoretic 
curiosity  is  not  very  different  in  kind.  Its  problem 
is  also  the  relation  between  the  new  and  the  known. 
The  kno\™,  however,  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  law  or  a 
theory.    Thus  Newton  was  not  concerned  alwut  the 
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coniwelion  betwMn  the  fuUitiK  iippte  und  theciirth 
in  th*  way  that  the  furtner  coiiiwctii  the  weather  unci 
the  moon,  but  nhout  the  law  or  general  principle  or 
rule,  of  which  both  the  fulling  uf  the  apple  anil  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  nre  exninpleo. 

Value  of  Curioiity 

The  meddlesome  Jininiy  of  the  niinicrj'  may 
develop  into  the  eminent  iSir  Janjca  of  the  labor- 
atory. The  annoying  inquinitiveneds  of  tlie  tliilil 
may  become  the  applauded  paaaion  for  r  aeirch  of 
the  ecientist.  Thn  boy  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  was 
always  inquiring  about  the  "go"  of  things,  became 
one  of  the  most  diatinguinSed  investigators  in 
electricity  of  his  age.  The  lad,  whose  poclicls  are 
atulTed  with  "bugs  und  bc.iaties,"  may  become  the 
leading  zoologist  of  his  time. 

It  ia  not  for  the  exceptional  results  that  curiosity  is 
to  be  encouraged,  but  l)ecau»c  curiosity  is  the  mo- 
ther of  all  knowledge,  be  that  knouleilge  gre.it  r 
small.  The  wise  teacher,  ilicrcforo.doe.i  not  reprt  s, 
but  arouses  and  directs,  curio.sity  ,  i>crmits  the 
child  to  handle  and  examine  strange  tliiii,.{s  foi 
himself  ;  encourages  him  to  explore  the  unexplored, 
nfk  questions,  eliciting  i|uc<tiohs  in  return  ;  tells 
:ui  little  as  possible,  but  urges  the  pupil  to  discover 
things  for  himself. 

How  Doei  Our  Knowledge  Grow  ? 

For  convenience  in  descript  i<;r' ,  I  have  represented 
our  knowledge  of  .in  orange  as  growing  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sights  to  touches,  tiistes  to  sights,  and  so  on. 
Does  our  knowledge  grow  like  a  brick  building  by 
adding  brick  to  brick  ?  Or  does  i*  grow  like  the 
opening  of  the  flower  7— first  the  bud,  which  may 
seem  capable  of  bringing  forth  anything,  then  the 
tip  of  color,  then  the  petals  taking  shape,  spreading, 
revealing  their  distinctive  markings,  and  displaying 
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to  the  world  the  inner  furnishing  of  pistils  and 
stamens,  until  the  flower  stands  forth  in  the  full 
splendor  of  its  rich  beauty. 

The  question  is  important  for  the  teacher.  If 
knowledge  follows  the  brick  and  mortar  type,  the 
teacher  should  begin  with  detail,  and  by  adding 
detail  to  detail  finally  enable  the  child  to  grasp  the 
whole.  Thus  was  readint;  taught — first  the  letters, 
then  the  syllables,  then  the  words,  then  the  sen- 
tences. If  knowledge  follows  the  flower  type, 
first  comes  the  general  impression,  last  of  all  the 
details. 


From  Wholes  to  Parts 

If  you  wish  to  solve  the  question  for  yourself, 
watch  an  approaching  object  and  notice  how  your 
idea  of  it  grows.  To  the  little  child  with  its  second 
birthday  in  sight,  every  woman  in  the  distance  is 
mother,  every  man  daddy.  The  approaching  dog, 
the  moving  cow,  the  trotting  horse  appear  as  'puss.' 
The  green  apple,  the  white  bun,  as  well  as  the  colored 
ball,  are  recognized  as  'ba'  (b.all).  The  two  black 
sheep  among  the  white  'lammi&^'  are  greeted  with 
"Eh,  doggie,  doggie"!  In  the  earlier  illustrations 
there  is  a  something  with  a  more  or  less  definite 
shape  ;  in  the  last,  a  something  with  a  definite 
color.  Our  knowledge  is  enriched  and  confusion 
made  impossible  by  growing  experience,  drawing 
detail  after  detail  out  of  the  blurred  mass,  as  the 
blur  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  photographer 
shows,  first,  general  feature,  then  line  upon  line. 

If  this  be  a  tnie  account  of  the  way  in  which  our 
knowledge  grows,  then  should  the  teacher  work 
from  the  general  impression  with  the  striking 
feature,  to  the  elaborate  details.  Progress  is  grad- 
ual, and  complete  accuracy  the  result  of  time. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
The  Eye-Gate 
Eye  or  Ear  Hunger? 

Which  of  the  child's  senses  craves  most  for  sen- 
sations ?  Which  adds  most  to  his  stoelc  of  know- 
ledge ?  Perhaps  these  questions  are  best  answered 
by  another.  If  you  were  compelled  to  lose  either 
your  hearing  or  your  sight,  which  would  you  prefer 
to  keep  ? 

The  first  of  the  child's  senses  to  awaken  are  touch 
and  sight,  and  probably  smell.  The  lips  of  the 
newly  bom  infant  are  quite  sensitive,  responding 
even  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  mouth  remains 
the  chief  organ  of  touch  for  some  time,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  second  or  third  year  it  challenges  the 
right  of  the  fingers  to  be  chief  arbiters  in  matters  of 
touch.  From  the  first  day,  the  infant  seems  to 
have  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  difference  between 
darkness  and  light.  These  two  senses,  touch  and 
sight,  sit  in  the  high  places  in  the  mental  world, 
llarely  does  hearing  dispute  their  claims.  It 
appears  later  on  the  scene,  and  all  through  life 
ministers  more  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  under- 
standing. 

"Dogs  seem  to  recognize  each  other  by  smell  ; 
horses  by  sight  ;  birds  by  sound."  Dogs  seem  to 
be  nose-minded  ;  birds  ear-minded  ;  horses  eye- 
minded. 


Han  Eye-Hinded 

On  which  sense  does  man  rely  most  1  Men  dider : 
but  the  great  majority  agree  in  trusting  one  sense 
more  than  all  the  others.  If  you  wish  to  realize 
which  sense  is  the  more  important  for  you,  try  to  re- 
call the  last  concert  or  meeting  which  you  attended. 
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Which  is  more  prominent  before  yi-ar  mind's  eye, 
the  sound  of  the  music^  or  the  speech,  or  the  appear- 
ance and  gestures  of  the  performers  ?  Or  try  to 
recall  a  car.  Which  do  you  rememl)er  the  more 
vividly,  the  colors  and  shape,  or  the  sounds  ?  When 
you  recall  a  piece  of  poetry,  do  you  see  the  printed 
page,  or  hear  the  music  of  the  words,  or  feel  the 
swing  of  the  rhythm  7 

Remr,v3  the  sights  from  your  ideas  and  what  is 
left  ?  What  was  a  little  blind  girl  of  German  de- 
scent trying  to  describe  when  she  said  :  "It  goes 
flap,  flap,  and  malces  the  sad  moan,  but  I  think  it 
is  not  sorrowful,  though  it  has  often  the  hunger"? 
What  was  imaged  by  the  little  blind  boy  when  he 
said:  "It  has  'normous  claws,  'bout  a  hundred,  I 
guess,  under  a  weenty  body,  'bout  as  big  as  a  pencil , 
and  a  squeaking  voice"?  "I've  often  heard  them 
squeaking — squeak  in  our  garret,"  he  explained. 
"They  run  up  and  down  atween  the  walls;  so  they 
must  have  weenty  bodies,  and  they  make  such  a 
scratchin'  and  a  climbin'  that  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  hundreds  of  'normous  claws  ".  (Mrs.  C.  F. 
Fraser.)  Remove  the  sounds  from  the  world  about 
you,  and  what  is  left  ?  The  panorama  of  a  battle- 
fie'd  ;  the  pictures  of  a  biograph.  Remove  them 
from  the  little  boy's  description  of  a  curling  match — 
"Daddy  hollered.  Man  hollered.  Man  swept  water," 
and  what  is  left  ? 

Francis  Galton,  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  mental 
imagery,  found  that  individuals  differ  greatly,  that 
women  and  boys  trust  their  eyes  more  than  men, 
that  men  in  certain  professions  rely  more  on  sight 
than  do  others,  that  eminent  scientists  who  have 
done  much  abstract  thinking  rely  less  on  sight.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  eye-minded  are  many, 
and  the  others  few.  Of  course,  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
one  so  dependent  upon  the  eye  as  Crockett, the  novel- 
ist, who  declared  in  an  interview,  that  the    many 
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numbers  on  the  doors  of  the  carriages  of  a  British 
railway  train  so  impress  themselves  upon  his  eye, 
that  the  only  way  he  can  keep  them  out  of  mind  is 
by  avoidlnR  looking  at  them.  In  one  of  his  short 
stories,  he  descril)es  with  much  detail  a  place  visited 
in  early  childhood  anil  not  seen  again  until  after  he 
had  written  the  story,  many  years  later.  And  yet 
it  was  accurate  even  to  trivial  details. 

Appeal  to  the  Eye 

Through  which  gate  should  the  Sunday  School 
lesson  go  :  the  ear-gate  or  the  eye-gate?  For 
five  days  in  the  week  the  teacher  in  the  public 
school  lays  siege  before  the  eye-gate.  On  the 
seventh  day,  the  Sunday  School  teacher  seeks  ad- 
mission through  the  ear-gate.  The  hinges  are 
rusty,  and  the  way  is  rough.  In  the  olden  days  it 
was  the  main  thoroughfare  ;  for  along  it  poetry  and 
song  were  wont  to  travel.  To-day  science,  with 
its  spectacular  methods,  crowds  through  the  eve- 
gate.  This  gate  admits  a  gre.'iter  number  >  the 
same  time  and  it  permits  them  to  enter  together. 
Through  the  ear-gate  things  nnist  p;i.ss  in  single 
file. 

In  every  other  qua  ■  appeals  are  being  directed 
more  and  more  to  thu  eye.  In  the  public  schools 
maps  have  taken  the  place  of  lists  of  capes,  bays, 
counties,  capitals,  etc.  The  pages  of  histories  are 
illumined  by  cuts.  The  reading  books  abound  in 
illustrations,  some  of  them  in  colors.  Scientific 
books  rely  more  on  diagrams  and  photographs. 
The  blackboard  and  the  scribbler  have  largely  taken 
the  place  of  the  oral  recitation.  Tn  magazines  the 
printed  matter  is  being  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  background  by  the  illustrations.  The  daily 
papers  are  transforming  themselves  into  illustrated 
papers.  Their  comic  brethren  trust  more  to  the 
picture  than  to  the  text.    The  popular  lecture  has 
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become  a  magic  lantern  exhibition.  The  story  teller 
has  been  thrust  aside  by  the  magazine,  and  the 
gentle  art  of  conversation  is  hastening  to  join  the 
company  of  the  lost  arts.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Can  the  Sunday  School  suc- 
ceed, if  it  persists  in  neglecting  them  and  in  follow- 
ing the  methods  of  a  century  ago  7 

The  Changed  Situation 

How  can  the  Sunday  School  adapt  itself  to  the 
changed  situation  7  It  has  begun  to  do  so  alreri.' '. 
The  blacHboard  is  used  sparingly  in  some  schools. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  superin- 
tendent's review.  In  some  cases  it  is  used  by  the 
teacher.  This  is  but  a  beginning.  It  should  be  in 
the  power  of  every  teacher  to  make  use  of  it  in 
teaching  each  day's  lesson.  Drawings,  or  black- 
board work,  done  in  class,  are  the  best.  Ear  assists 
eye,  aiid  touch  supports  both.  There  is  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  the  delay  of  the  attention  until 
each  important  feature  is  grasped. 

How  niustrate  ? 

"If  the  Sunday  School  is  to  rival  the  public  school 
in  its  use  of  blackboard,  scribbler,  illustrated  text 
books,"  the  teacher  asks,  "how  illustrate  the  les- 
sons7"  The  public  school  does  not  always  draw  pic- 
tures of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  or  of  the  Domesday 
Book,  nor  is  a  diagram  drawn  to  illustrate  how  tran- 
sitive verbs  govern  the  objective  case.  Black- 
boards are  used  for  other  purposes  besides  those 
of  illustrations. 

Illustrations,  however,  ate  desirable  for  the  young- 
er classes.  If  so,  how  illustrate  such  lessons  as  "The 
Life-Giving  Spirit "  (Rom.  8)  7  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  the  iesson  increases  the  need  for  an  illus- 
tration. In  despair,  teachers  have  used  symbols, 
'hearts',  'crowns',  etc.,  and   have  woven  fantastic 
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explanations  about  them.  But  after  the  child  hiis 
seen  'hearts'  ilhistratini;  the  most  diverse  thinpa, 
he  becomes  bewildered.  The  teacher,  fascinated 
by  his  ingenuity  in  constructinR  fanciful  illustrat- 
ions and  artful  alliterations,  exhibits  creations 
which  no  one  could  interpret  without  the  written 
directions.  Where  an  illustration  fails  to  tell  its 
own  story,  common  sense  says  it  is  better  to  abandon 
the  illustration. 


C  H  A  P  T  i:  11   V  I  I . 

Imitatio^^ 
Instincts 

Curiosity  and  imitation  are  not  instincts,  like 
the  nest  building  instinct  of  the  bird,  or  the  homing 
instinct  of  the  bee.  These  instincts  always  lead 
to  the  same  set  or  group  of  actions.  Imitation  may 
lead  to  different  actions  at  different  times.  At  one 
moment  the  boy  may  imitate  the  contortions  of  the 
acrobat  ;  shortly  after  he  may  pose  as  a  gentleman 
of  fashion.  Curiosity  and  imitation  are  tendencies  to 
respond  in  a  general  way  to  tlit-  suggestions  of 
surroundings. 

They  are  not  transitory,  like  the  creeping  instinct 
of  the  child  or  the  sucking  instinct  of  the  calf.  They 
remain  through  life,  though  they  may  change  in 
form.  They  grow  with  min's  growth  and  strength- 
en with  his  strength.  When  a  man  ceases  to  be 
curious,  his  interest  in  life  is  gone,  and  witli  it  goes 
life.  Customs,  manners,  fashions,  exist  because  of 
imitation.  When  man  fails  to  respond  to  the 
changes  in  the  life  around  him,  his  own  life  is  at  low 
ebb. 

Preparation  for  Social  Life 

Baldwin  says  that  "the  man  who  is  fit  for  sucial 
life  must  be  bom  to  learn.     The  great  method  of 
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all  his  learning  is  imitation."  Man  must  learn 
not  only  to  recognize  what  laws,  customs,  rites, 
ceremonies  and  manners  the  race  has  found  useful, 
but  hs  must  learn  to  act  as  they  re<iuire  him.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  way  to  avoid  collisions 
on  a  crowded  street  ;  he  must  put  his  knowledge 
into  practice.  Custom,  in  ancient  days,  when 
every  stranger  was  a  possible  enemy,  counselled  the 
soldier  to  keep  the  shield  between  himself  and  the 
stranger,  by  "keeping  to  the  rir,ht".  Imitation  has 
preserved  this  method  of  passing,  though  it  serves 
another  purpose. 

Through  imitation  the  young  child,  the  heir  of 
all  the  ages,  appropriates  the  rich  legacy  of  insti- 
tutions, customs,  and  laws,  which  has  been  left  to 
him  by  the  race.  These  clothe  him,  protect  him, 
and  support  him.  He  dons  them,  as  he  dons  his 
coat,  because  he  sees  others  doing  so,  and  he  needs 
must  f  jUow  the  fashion.  Ask  the  young  lad  why  he 
shakes  hands  with  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand, 
or  why  he  wears  trousers,  or  why  he  wishes  to  go  to 
college  or  to  business,  and  the  answer  is  almost 
sure  to  be— "because  others  do  it".  The  youth's 
fitness  for  social  life,  his  ability  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  society,  as  expressed  in  custom, 
law,  ri*e,  or  etiquette,  is  the  result  of  imitation. 

Imitatian  an  Experiment 

Imitation  is  not  mere  copying,  as  the  mirror 
copies  the  face  ;  it  is  experimenting  "to  get  a  new 
experience"  (King).  The  curious  child  experiments 
for  new  sensations  ;  the  imitative,  to  see  how  it 
feels  and  how  it  is  done.  The  imitator  strives  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  feelings  and  movements 
what  he  sees  and  hears. 

Watch  a  little  child  trying  to  wrinkle  his  nose  in 
imitation  of  you.  He  looks  at  you  steadily  for  a 
few  moments,  then  twists  bis  face  with,  first  these 
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muscles,  then  those,  until  ho  hits  upon  some  move- 
ment which  suits  him.  All  the  while  his  attention 
seems  to  be  fixed  on  the  feelinRC  in  his  face.  At 
first  you  are  amused  at  the  contortions,  and  then 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  he 
does  the  trick. 

The  object  of  this  experimenting  is  to  gain  mus- 
cular control,  to  acquire  skill.  Skill  results  from 
experiments,  prompted  by  imitation;  knowledge, 
from  those  prompted  by  curiosity. 

Growth  of  Imitation 

Imitation  appears  within  the  first  year.  At  first 
it  is  concerned  with  the  simpler  movements  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  of  the  face,  possibly  because 
of  their  development  due  to  the  efforts  to  net  food, 
are  the  first  to  respond.  Then  movements  of  the 
head,  backward  and  forward,  from  side  to  side,  and 
movements  of  the  arm,  in  nodding,  or  in  "by-bying" 
are  involved  in  simple  imitation.  The  muscles  of 
throat  and  mouth  also  are  exercised  in  imitating 
sounds. 

The  large  mascles  are  exercised  before  the  smaller, 
those  of  the  trunk  before  those  of  the  limb.  Thus 
the  child  creeps  before  it  walks  ;  can  control  its 
arm  before  its  fingers,  its  thumb  before  its  little 
finger.  At  once  we  see  the  folly  of  expecting  little 
children  to  perform  the  complex  and  delicate  move- 
ments required  for  writing  and  sewing.  The  free 
and  open  movements  of  play  exercise  the  larger, 
and  more  developed,  muscles.  Writing  taxes  the 
smaller  and  imperfectly  developed  muscles. 

About  the  fourth  year  dramatic  imilatwn,  which 
reproduces  in  play  the  life  around  the  child,  is  at 
its  height.  The  imagination  of  the  ch  Id  will  clothe 
even  the  most  unpromising  objects  with  the  charact- 
ers of  living  things.  The  upturned  chair  is  a  satis- 
factory horse,  the  bundle  of  rags  a  charming  baby, 
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even  a  wooden  post  will  prove  an  admirable 
"daddy."  The  child's  interest  centres  in  making  all 
the  parts  of  the  show  reproduce  the  original  situa- 
tion. 

Hero  Worship 

Imitation  of  an  ideal,  ia  the  higher  form  of  imi- 
tation which  appears  about  the  beginning  of  youth. 
This  moulds  the  character  of  the  boy.  Simple 
imitation  gives  him  skill  of  hand  and  body,  dir- 
matic,  skill  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Habits 

Curiosity    diycoveia   new   sensations   and    their 
associations,  which  may  be  called  habits  of  thinking. 
Imitation  develops  habits  of  skill ;  and  gives  direc- 
tion to  habits  of  conduct. 
What  is  Habit  ? 

Professor  James  says:  "The  moment  one  tries  to 
define  what  habit  is,  one  is  led  to  the  fundamental 
properties  of  matter."  Bend  a  piece  of  ash,  and 
It  faib  to  return  to  its  original  shape  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released.  Little  particles  of  matter  have 
been  forced  into  new  arrangement  or  disposition 
by  the  pressure.  The  stick  has  a  habit,  or  tendency 
to  bend  in  that  particular  direction.  Similarly,  the 
crease  in  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or  the  fold  in  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  described  as  a  habit.  The  sounds 
of  a  violin  Improve  by  use  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  contract  habits 
of  vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  relations. 
Things  that  yield  to  pressure  without  being  torn 
apart,  or,  in  :i  word,  that  are  plastic,  take  on  habits. 
The  gi  eater  the  plasticity,  the  greater  the  readiness 
to  accept  habits.  "Organic  matter,  especially 
nervous  tissue,  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  plasticity  of  this  kind." 
Habit  becomes,  not  second  nature,  but  ten  times 
nature,  aa  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said. 
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Hazimf 

Thi»  account  of  habit  suggest*  maxims  to  guide 
us  in  the  formation  of  habits.  If  you  wish  a  piece 
of  paper  to  acquire  a  certain  well  defined  way  of 
folding,  you  must  at  first  crease  it  deeply.  Repeated 
pressure  but  confirms  the  habit.  Again,  if  you  fold 
it  once  in  one  direction,  a  second  time  in  a  slightly 
different  direction,  the  paper  is  uncertain  in  the 
manner  of  its  folding.    Hence 

1.  In  beginning  a  habit,  let  your  first  act  be  as 
decided  as  possible. 

2.  Repetition  deepens  habit. 

3.  Never  suffer  an  e.xception  to  occur  until  the 
habit  is  established. 

Most  important  of  all  habits,  is  the  ready  response 
of  deed  to  thought.  Therefore  every  prompting  of 
conscience  that  is  suppressed,  every  emotional  im- 
pulse toward  a  desired  habit  that  it  stifled,  not  only 
renders  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  establish  the 
habit  binding  thought  and  deed  together,  but 
builds  up  the  contrary  habit  of  delay,  of  do-nothing. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  "seize  the  very  first  possible 
opportunity  to  act  on  every  resolution  we  make, 
and  on  every  emotional  prompting  we  may  ex- 
perience in  the  direction  of  the  habits  we  aspire  to 
gain."     (James,  Talks  to  Teachers.) 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Rivalry  and  Conduct 

Simple  games,  such  as  hide-and-seek,  tag,  hop- 
scotch, jackstones,  marbles,  and  the  simpler  forms 
of  ball  games,  are  characteristic  of  childhood. 
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Kiralnr 

The  child  enters  into  h\»  ganieit  eager  to  outotrip 
hie  playniutea.  Competition  in  keen.  It  Hhowit 
iteelf  at  every  turn.  lie  beginii  to  bount  rind  ia 
ready  to  baci^  up  his  words  with  deeds.  He  thinlts 
he  can  throw  a  stone  farther,  run  faster,  leap  higher, 
dive  deeper,  or  swim  longer,  than  any  of  his 
peera  Ilia  possessions,  he  claims,  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  neighbors.  His  knife  is  sliurper,  ia 
made  uf  better  steel,  can  cut  a  deeper  hack  than 
any  knife  in  the  company.  He  has  seen  more 
wonderful  things,  done  mcve  daring  deeds,  received 
greater  floggings  than  any  other  boy  in  the  place. 
The  little  girl  is  not  a  whit  behind  her  brother  in 
boasting  or  in  during.  Two  boys  were  boosting 
about  their  fathers.  One  thought  he  had  scored 
a  victory  when  he  said,  "And  my  father  is  taller 
than  yours".  The  other,  the  son  of  a  short,  stout 
■nan,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  shouted 
defiantly,  "But  he  wouldn't  be  if  mine  were 
stretched  out." 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  period  of  boyhood.  When  it  is  re-enforced 
by  the  hunting  passion,  the  boy  delights  in  outwit- 
ting wild  animals.  It  is  pure  delight  to  catch  the 
swift  rabbit,  to  lure  the  shy  trout  from  the  depths 
of  the  pool,  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  the  birds,  or 
to  deceive  the  wary  crow.  If  he  can  trap  the  crafty 
fox,  his  triumph  is  complete.  He  spends  his  spare 
moments  in  devising  trups  or  making  plans. 
Woodcraft  requires  more  than  observation  of  the 
ways  and  haunts  of  wuodfulk.  The  hunter  must 
be  skilful  in  forecasting  what  the  hunted  will  do. 
To  succeed,  he  must  anticipate  their  movements. 
This  requires  considerable  imaginative  power — 
the  same  kind  of  imagination  that  adds  the  crown- 
ing grace  of  strategy  to  generalship.     When  strategy 
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ig  pitted  aKainst  strategy,  "thnt  general  wiiu,  who," 
in  Wellington's  phrase,  "Kueasea  most  successfully 
what  is  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill." 

Self-Regard 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  springs  from  a  sense  of 
growing  power,  and  a  useful  kind  of  self-regard. 
The  infant  is  quite  unconscious  of  other  centres  of 
the  universe  than  himself.  He  is  a  monopolist. 
All  things  minister  to  his  wants.  The  child  be- 
comes aware  of  the  clash  of  interests.  He  finds 
rivals  to  contest  with  him  for  the  chief  place. 
Though,  like  the  infant,  he  is  devoted  to  self,  he 
shows  signs  of  something  better.  He  is  conscious 
of  the  possibility  of  there  being  othem  e>|ually 
important. 
Value  of  Rivali; 

Where  curiosity  and  imitation  fail  to  urge  to 
the  activity  necessary  for  the  drill  of  the  school- 
room, rivalry  may  succeed,  "llivalry  is  the  spur 
of  industry."  Isaac  Newton,  who  voted  books  a 
bore  and  the  good  example  a  nuisance,  worked  like 
a  Trojan  to  get  above  a  bully  in  his  class. 

The  activities  to  which  rivalry  promp.j,  result 
in  increased  skill  and  enlarged  knowledge.  The 
habits,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  infancy, 
become  fixed  in  childhood.  The  scraps  of  sense 
knowledge,  acquired  in  early  yeara,  are  added  to, 
and  all  are  firmly  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of 
association.  The  skill  of  hand  and  eye  acquired 
in  the  ball  game  will  do  the  youth  good  service, 
whether  he  be  a  carpenter  driving  a  nail  or  a  soldier 
fighting  fi  battle.  The  knowledge  which  a  boy 
gains  i^bout  the  trout,  fox,  *md  rabbit,  will  bear 
fruit  in  after  life,  whether  he  be  a  scientist  or  a 
fanner. 

Childhood  is  a  period  of  consolidation,  when 
the  bo;  J  knowledge  enlarges  and  becomes  accurate. 
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when  his  akill  becoineii  precue  und  exteoda  to  a 
great  number  of  nctivitica,  when  hia  chamctcr 
begins  to  take  dofinita  shape  in  habits  of  conduct 
and  ideas  of  right. 

Right  Doing 

Two  things,  at  least,  are  necessary  for  right 
doing -to  know  the  right,  and  resolutely  to  adhere 
to  it.  How  teach  the  child  to  know  the  right,  and 
to  stick  to  the  right?  One  is  a  question  of  know- 
ledge, the  other  of  will  or  attention. 

Attention 

When  one  is  tempted,  one's  attention  flits  from 
the  right  to  the  wrong.  As  long  as  attention  is 
wavering,  j  temptation  continues.  When  the 
attention  has  settled  on  the  wrong,  the  tempted 
has  fallen;  when  on  the  right,  the  tempted  has 
escaped.  In  each  of  his  temptations,  Christ 
turned  his  attention  from  the  ^ug)^  -  'ons  of  i>aian 
to  the  words  of  God.  "(Jet  thee  hence,  Satan; 
it  is  written."     The  story  of  Achan's  fall  is  summed 

up  in  these  words,  "When  I  saw then  I  coveted 

them,  and  took  them." 

As  Professor  James  says:  "Thus  are  your  pupils 
to  be  saved^  first,  by  the  stock  of  ideas  with  which 
you  furnish  them;  second,  by  the  amount  of  vol- 
untary attention  that  they  can  e.\ert  in  holding 
to  the  right  ones,  however  unpalatable;  and,  third, 
by  the  several  habits  of  acting  definitely  on  the«e 
latter  to  which  they  have  been  successfully  trained." 

"The  e.\ercise  of  the  voluntary  attention  in  the 
school  room  must  be  counted  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  training  that  can  take  place." 
The  response  of  deed  to  thought,  the  habit  of  acting 
as  one  thinks,  is  best  secured  during  childhood, 
when  the  child  is  possessed  with  restless  activity, 
and  when  the  drill  or  repetition  necessary  to  fix 
habits  is  easier. 
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Knowltdga 

Two  ways  there  are  of  iiiorul  iiutruction:  by 
precept  and  hy  example.  Prii-epljt  arc  abstract, 
dillicult  to  Kriutp,  and  not  |K)tcnt  to  move.  Ex- 
amples are  concrete,  neon  and  lieard,  and,  ;is  the 
"UKKeiitions  o(  hvirm  iwraotu,  most  potent.  The 
persistence  of  imitation,  and  the  strength  of  rivalry 
are  in  favor  of  example. 

Control  through  Environment 

Kxample  is  not  only  more  attractive  to  the  atten- 
tion liecauae  it  appeals  to  imitation;  it  is  also  more 
etiectivo  in  Kiving  correct  ide;is  of  the  riRht. 

Through  envirunment,  then,  may  the  child's 
conduct  be  easily  influenced.  The  environment 
of  the  child  includes  more  than  books,  buildings, 
and  fields.  Its  moat  important  factor  is  (wrsonal— 
the  persons  whom  the  child  meets  in  the  home,  in 
the  school,  or  on  the  street,  and  the  persons  whom 
the  child  hears  or  rcad.s  .ibout  if  history  or  fiction. 

Some  interesting  observations  have  been  intidc 
recently  upon  the  relative  power  of  the  personal 
influences  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
wider  world  of  history  and  fiction.  Over  2,500 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  were  tisked  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  be  like.  Of  those 
at  the  age  of  si.x,  80  per  cent,  selected  some  char- 
acter from  the  circle  of  the  home  or  intimate 
friends,  and  10  per  cent,  a  historical  character; 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  63  per  cent  selected  a  histor- 
ical character  and  only  12  per  cent,  an  intiniiito 
acquaintance. 

Precepts 

Great  and  effective  though  the  power  of  example 
be,  precepts  are  necessary.  Should  they  take  the 
positive  or  negative  form?  Should  they  be  "do's" 
or  "don'ts"?    For  the  very  young  unquestionably 
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from  the  water  to  the  butteTfly  "'"'' 
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of  his  activity  Zt  in^r^:ZX"'=r''''''I°'^ 

The  coifectin,  ^Ja  ry^tty  17  Z^ 
twine  or  gum  to  nnata,r=  =.  "   '^'^°™ 

If ,  ,7  postage  stamps  or  birds'  e„m 

Ifyouseekforevidecr  look  into. 1,   ,      ,        ^^ 

•  """^  '"'o  'he  boy's  pockets. 
Memory 

The  child's  memory^  is  as  voracious,  and  as  in 
different  to  its  contents,  as  are  his  p^etete  H^" 
memory  ,s  perhaps  not  as  effective  Tthe  man" 

Two  stages 

M^i^Z,."""^'  T""''y   '^   systematic,   the 
chUd  s  «  hap-hazard.    Isolated  facts,  woi,^  without 
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meaning,  infor-  :  t.uii  .,f  ti*  niost  miscellaneous 
character,  the  rhilj  ,e>mmh,:s  with  ease.  The 
systematic  men  ,.-j  of  the  ad  .It  requires  the  facts 
to  be  connectcu,  tl;.  .■  ;inin»i  of  the  words  to 
have  some  rational  connection,  the  information 
to  be  related  to  somt  desirable  object.  Then,  the 
adult  can  reason  out  what  he  cannot  recall  readily 
He  must  connect  or  put  things  into  a  system." 
Ihe  hup-hazard  memory  of  the  child  sees  a  suc- 
cession of  disconnected  syllables  in  "Wa-ta-nas-si- 
am."  A  few  repetitions  aloud  reveal  a  connection 
to  the  man,  and  make  it  easy  to  remember  them. 
What  to  Memorize 

Childhood,  then,  is  the  time  to  acquire  foreign 
languages,  names  of  plants,  arithmetical  tables 
simple  rules,-the  tools  of  learning,  which  are  in 
daily  use  and  which  reasoning  cannot  discover 
or  recall  quickly  enough  when  needed.  Thus 
addition  and  multiplication  tables  may  be  reasoned 
out,  but  not  quickly  enough  for  use.  Names  and 
foreign  words  can  never  be  derivea  by  reasoning 
Treasures  are  almost  as  important  as  tools  These 
memory  gems  should  be  rich  both  in  meaning  and 
in  expression,  in  thought  and  in  language. 

It  is  not  wise  to  make  the  memory  a  mere  beast 
of  burden.  It  should  carry  only  what  is  needed 
and  cannot  be  got  as  easily  later.  Much  memor- 
izing may  be,  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful.  Lone 
lists  of  dates,  or  of  counties  of  France,  may  con- 
sume much  time  and  energy  which  could  be  spent 
to  better  purpose.  And  then  what  one  peraon 
remembers  easily,  may  be  diHicult  to  another 
Ihere  are  verbal  memories,  color  memories,  musi- 
cal memories,  numerical  memories. 
Imagination 

In  the  development  of  the  imagination  there  are 
three  stages;  fancy,  imitative  imagination,  and 
constructive  imagination. 
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Fancy 

The  imagination  of  the  little  child  is  highly 
fanciful.  Thus,  a  little  child  seeing  dew  on  the 
grass,  said,  "The  grass  is  crying."  Another  called 
the  stars,  "cinders  from  God's  star."  Butterflies 
were  called,  "flying  pansies"  by  one;  a  feather, 
"a  hen's  leaf"  by  another.  This  fanciful  imagin- 
ation is  checked  by  growing  experience. 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  We  saw  that 
the  little  child's  growth  in  knowledge  consists  in 
discovering  new  appearances  and  in  finding  out 
what  appearances  go  together.  Thus,  his  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  kind  of  apple  is  made  up  of  its 
color,  its  taste,  its  softness,  its  weight,  and  its  size. 
After  a  few  experiences  he  can  from  its  color  fore- 
tell what  its  taste  will  be,  or  how  soft  it  will  feel. 
That  is,  he  knows  what  colors,  tastes  and  touches 
go  together.  So,  in  the  fancies  noticed  above, 
the  child  had  in  the  past  found  that  certain  colors 
went  with  certain  touches,  which  he  called  pansies. 
When  he  saw  the  same  colors  again,  this  time  on 
the  butterfly,  they  suggested  the  touches  which 
made  up  pansies,  with  the  new  touches  of  motion. 
So  the  drop  on  the  leaf  called  up  its  old  associates, 
the  sensations  of  crying.  These  fancies  are  a  sign 
that  the  child's  knowledge  is  growing,  but  that 
it  is  but  beginning.  These  associations  are  Uke 
the  Uttle  needles  that  shoot  across  the  pane  of 
glass  upon  which  the  frost  is  beginning  to  gather. 
They  may  be  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  a  number 
of  beautiful  design.s;  but  later,  as  other  little  spines 
of  frost  cross  and  re-cross,  the  delicate  tracery 
assumes  one  definite  design.  With  increasing 
experience  the  fancy  of  the  child  becomes  more 
restrained  and  the  definite  scheme  of  prosaic 
experience  takes  its  place.  Thus  growing  exper- 
ience says  leaves  have  no  eyes  and  therefore  cannot 
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cry,  and  fancy  is  checked.     Increased  experience 
denies  that  pansies  fly;  and  before  it  fancy  dies. 

Imitative  Imagination 

The  second  kind  of  imagination  is  at  its  height 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  appears  in  the 
plays  of  the  child,  when  he  imitates  what  he  has 
seen  his  elders  do.  His  toy  horse  becomes  real 
to  him,  and  he  is  no  longer  himself,  but  the  driver. 
There  is  no  make-believe.  He  is  not  playing  a  part. 
He  is  Hving  ir  another  world.  Sully  tells  us  of 
two  little  girls  who  were  playing  "shop,"  when 
their  mother  entered  and  kissed  the  elder,  the 
shopman  for  the  time.  The  little  one  broke  out 
into  piteous  sobs  and  said,  "Mother,  you  never 
kiss  the  man  in  the  shop."  A  little  boy  was  play- 
ing coachman  when  his  brother  returned  home. 
Instead  of  saying,  "Ernie  is  come,"  he  called  out, 
"The  brother  of  the  coachman  is  come."  The 
child  was  in  Fairyland.  Fairyland  has  rules  of 
its  own.  In  a  general  way  it  resembles  Factland, 
but  the  unpleasant  shocks  of  contrast  are  absent. 
The  little  street  arab  plays  millionaire,  and  enjoys 
life  more  than  his  model.  No  baby  was  ever  loved 
with  more  intense  joy  than  the  disfigured  rag  doll. 
When  the  old  man  loses  his  "castle  in  Spain," 
he  has  ceased  to  live. 

Fairyland  is  a  place  of  delight;  but  its  visitors 
have  pain  before  them,  when  they  pass  beyond 
its  bounds  into  the  cold  night.  Excessive  and 
prolonged  indulgence  in  the  delights  of  romance 
develop  inability  to  see  and  act  the  truth.  This 
paradise  may  become  a  fool's  paradise.  "Facts 
are  chiels  that  winna  ding." 
"Children's  Lies" 

Many  conscientious  folk  have  grieved  much 
over  the  wild  romances,  or  the  "downright  lying," 
as  they  term  it,  of  some  little  visitors  to  fairyland. 
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The  romancing  is  natural.  It  is  possible,  because 
the  child's  experience  is  not  so  complete  in  every 
detail  that  his  fancy  is  brought  up  sharply  at 
every  turn.  In  dreamlfinil,  where  only  a  few 
ideiia  are  present,  we  can  soar  over  continents  in 
a  second,  pass  from  slave  to  sovereign  without 
shock.  Dreams  vanish  before  the  richer  experi- 
ence of  waking  life.  So  "children's  lies"  dissolve 
as  experience  grows.  Observation  effects  the 
cure,  not  blows. 

These  romances  of  the  child  are  his  explanations 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  world  around.  The  child 
and  the  peasant  summon  fairies  to  do  for  them 
what  hypotheses  do  for  the  scientist.  Thus,  a 
little  child,  to  quote  another  example  from  Sully, 
seeing  a  tramp  limping  along  with  a  bad  leg,  ex- 
claimed: ''Look  at  that  poor  ole  man,  he  has  dot 
a  bad  leg.  He  dot  on  a  very  big  horse,  and  he 
fell  off  on  a  big  stone  and  he  hurt  his  poor  leg,  and 
he  had  to  get  a  big  stick." 
ReconstructiTe  Imagination 

The  third  kind  of  imagination  does  more  than 
reproduce  what  has  been  seen  and  heard.  It 
constructs  .uw  scenes  and  new  deeds.  When 
boys  concoct  plans  to  snare  the  rabbit  or  trap  the 
mink,  they  are  no  longer  tied  down  to  imitation. 
They  tear  to  pieces  what  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
select  what  suits  their  purpose,  and  put  these  to- 
gether in  a  new  way.  The  craft  of  the  hunter, 
the  strategy  of  the  general,  are  simply  develop- 
ments of  this  power  of  recombining  the  facts  of 
previous  experience  to  meet  new  situations.  This 
awaking  of  constructive  imagination  in  the  boy 
:i  but  the  prelude  to  reason. 
Appeal  to  the  Imagin&tion 

Since  imagination  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the 
life  of  the  child,  since  men  usually  think  in  picture!?, 
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the  effect:, fe  Uacher  or  speaker  will  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  his  hearers.  He  must  see,  almost 
reproduce  in  himself,  the  experiences  to  l>e  described, 
and  then  strive  to  nial<e  thetn  living  for  others. 
Christ's  parables  wrought  upon  the  imagination 
of  his  audience,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested 
the  spiritual  truth  which  could  not  be  pictured. 

The  little  boy  who  defined  the  equator  as  "a 
menagerie  lion  running  round  the  earth  and  through 
Africa,"was  not  taught  through  his  imagination. 
The  final  phrase  shows  the  attempt  of  his  imagin- 
ation to  make  sense. 


CHAPTER  X . 
The  Ui'HEAVAL  of  Youth 
The  Crisis  of  Youth 

The  period  of  Youth,  when  the  boy  is  passing 
into  manhood,  is  "the  most  critical  stage  of  life." 
In  some  respects  "it  is  the  infancy  of  man's  higher 
nature."  It  is  the  awakening  of  those  powers 
which  fit  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  family,  in 
the  state,  in  the  church,  and  in  society. 

With  elaborate  ritual  and  imposing  ceremonies 
do  many  savage  tribes  initiate  the  young  and  in- 
struct them  in  "the  moral  codes,  the  sacred  cus- 
toms, and  the  sacred  legends"  which  have  pre- 
served the  tribe.  In  the  rites  and  practices  of 
the  ancients,  of  knighthood,  of  the  craft  guilds, 
even  of  religious  organizations,  may  be  seen  similar 
signs  of  the  importance  of  this  period  to  the  indi- 
vidiial  and  the  race. 

This  is  the  age  if  which  poets  have  sung,  novel- 
ists have  written,  and  biographers  have  offered 
interpretations,  and  yet  the  impresaion  remains, 
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that,  while  it  is  critical  and  charged  with  emotion, 
it  ia  a  period  of  experiences  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual, a  period  of  semi-jnadiiess.  The  old  tolerate 
the  extravagances  of  the  young  with  the  remark, 
that  "they  must  sow  their  wild  oats,"  and  with 
the  lielief,  that  they  will  come  safely  through  the 
storm  and  stress,  oven  as  their  elders  have  come. 
To  the  youth  the  period  is  a  succession  of  strange 
and  striking  experiences,  a  time  of  passion,  of 
enthusiasms  and  despondencies,  of  emancipation, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  and  of  willing 
bondage  to  others. 

The  Age  of  Obedience 

The  training  of  childhood  has  so  moulded  the 
activity  of  the  child  that  he  has  aciiuired,  in  the 
form  of  habits,  the  customs  and  ideas  which  parent 
and  teacher  have  presented  to  him.  He  has  been 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  type.  Curiosity, 
imitation,  even  rivalry,  have  co-operated  in  making 
him  pliant  to  the  suggestions  of  his  environment. 
This  is  the  age  of  obedience,  of  action  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  an  external  authority. 
"The  child  from  nine  to  twelve  is  well  adjusted 
to  his  environment."  The  repetition  of  trivial 
actions  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  habits 
of  thought  and  of  action,  the  strata  of  character. 
But  there  comes  a  time  in  youth  when  the  habits 
of  childhood  are  subjected  to  the  stress  of  changed 
circumstances  without  and  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  passions  within.  When  the  p.assions  of  the 
youth  assert  themselves  and  burst  the  bonds 
which  authority  has  placed  upoi.  them,  the  accu- 
mulations of  tradition  are  scattered  as  dust,  and 
the  habits  that  make  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race  are  torn  and  twisted  beyond  al!  semblance 
of  the  original.  This  is  accompanied  by  such  an 
upheaval,  and  outflow  of  passion,  that  the  character 
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of  the  youth  seems  shaken  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  he  appears  to  have  become  an  instrument  of 
destruction  to  self  and  to  others.  We  shudder 
at  the  sight  a^.d  are  tempted  to  give  up  all  hope 
for  the  distressed  soul.  Greater  wisdom  enables 
us  to  see  beyond  the  uproar  of  the  moment.  The 
upheavals  of  the  volcano  bring  forth  beautiful 
granite  and  open  up  veins  for  silver  and  gold; 
and  the  travail  of  the  soul  of  the  youth  may  issue 
ii.  a  character  firm  as  granite,  shot  through  with 
the  clear  veins  of  thought,  and  studdeil  with  the 
lnipi'rishal>le  gold  of  virtue. 

Bodily  Changes 

The  chief  physiological  characteristics  of  youth 
are  great  and  rapid  increase  in  height  and  in  weight, 
the  changes  that  accentuate  differences  between 
the  sexes,  and  the  important  development,  not  in 
the  size,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  The 
sudden  and  great  increases  in  weight  and  stature 
perhaps  account  for  the  youth's  growing  con- 
sciousness of  power,  and  his  impulses  to  test  the 
strength  of  things  and  persons  to  whom  unques- 
tioning obedience  has  hitherto  been  given.  His 
independence  is  bom  of  his  growing  power.  This 
impulse  to  test  is  not  confined  to  things  physical. 
The  youth  challenges  authority  in  every  form. 

Emotions 

These  physiological  changes  are  reflected  in 
strong  emotions,  intense  feeling.  The  youth 
awakes  with  surprise  to  a  new  life  welling  up  within. 
The  emotions  and  the  growing  feeling  of  self  give 
a  new  direction  to  his  life.  Hitherto  his  thouglua 
have  been  turned  outwards;  his  cor  luct  has  been 
directed  from  without.  He  now  becomes  more 
subjective  and  self-willed.  Like  Descnr'cs,  he 
challenges    opiuioos    hitherto    received    without 
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question  «nd  demands  that  they  jiiatify  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  his  reason.  Like  Augustine 
he  repudiates  the  authority  in  mattera  of  conduct 
wh.ch  he  has  hitherto  obeyed,  and  he  becon.es  a 
law  unto  himself. 

Instability  is  a  Roneral  chi.racteristic  of  the 
eniotionnl  experiences  of  vouth.  Nor  need  we 
restrict  this  characteristic  to  the  feelings  It 
appeara  m  thinking  and  in  action.  Energy  and 
lethargy  alternate,  as  well  .as  self-assertion  and 
self-abaaemei.t,  sympathy  and  cruelty,  selfishness 
and  self-sacrifice,  elation  and  depression.  "Youth 
13  a  spiritual,  drunkenness."  The  oscillations  of 
the  mental  experiences  of  the  youth,  signs  of  ill- 
adjustment,  are  mirrored  in  the  awkwardness  of 
the  body,  due  to  the  unei]ual  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle. 

Storm  and  Stress 

The  emotion.il  e.vperience.s  of  youth  are  two-fold. 
The  storm  and  stress  experiences  are  the  darker- 
the  enthusiasms  the  brighter.  ' 

Stiirbuck  found  that  about  three  women  out 
of  every  four  and  one  man  of  every  two,  whom 
he  questioned,  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress. 

Diagnosis 

This  experience  takes  various  forms;  a  sense 
of  sin,  sense  of  imperfection,  fear  of  death,  brooding 
depression,  morbid  introspection,  distress  over 
doubts,  efforts  to  control  pa.^ion,  and  friction 
against  surroundings.  In  biography  and  in  fiction 
descriptions  of  these  experiences  abound  The 
Autobiogriiphy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  Journal 
of  Mane  Bashkirtseff,  "Mark  Rutherford,"  "David 
Grieve,"  "MoKgie  Tulliver,"  present  exan.ples  of 
the  more  extreme  kind.    The  foUowing  statements 
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taken  from  vnrious  sources  indicate  the  general 
character  of  these  experiences. 

"From  sixteen  to  twenty  was  a  period  of  stniRRle; 
I  came  upon  liigher  iileals  and  did  not  live  up  to 
them  even  approximately."  "When  fourteen 
I  had  a  pitial)le  strusRle  to  do  what  I  thought  I 
ought.  ...  I  often  got  out  of  lied  and  prayed  for 
reconciliation  and  pence  of  mind."  "When  four- 
teen I  fell  in  with  wayward  companions.  I  was 
upbraided  by  conscience.  It  w.-us  a  terrible  period 
of  life;  I  felt  remorseful  and  convicted  of  sin." 
"When  fifteen  I  began  to  have  a  horror  of  death. 
I  did  not  believe  in  immortality,  but  h.ad  an  almost 
frenzied  despair  at  the  idea  of  going  out  into 
nothingness.  This  grew  unt'l  the  idea  made  life 
infinitely,  wretchedly  hopeless  to  me." 

The  average  ages  for  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  storm  and  stress  experience  were  found  to 
be  13.0  and  16.7  for  women,  16.5  and  22  for  men. 
Wide  differences  were  noticed  both  in  the  begin- 
nings and  the  duration  of  these  experiences.  Where 
the  experience  wa-;  largely  emotional,  it  began 
e.arlier  and  was  of  .siiorter  dur.ation;  where  it  was 
more  intellectual  and  indicated  more  stubbornness 
of  will,  it  began  later  and  was  more  persistent. 

Cause 

Starbuek  thu."  explains  them.  "The  storm 
and  stress  is  due  to  the  functioning  of  new  powers, 
which  have  no  specific  outlet,  and  are  driven  to 
force  for  themselves  an  expression  in  one  way  or 
another.  If  there  is  no  channel  open  for  the  free 
expression  of  this  new  energy,  it  wastes  itself 
against  unyielding  and  undeveloped  faculties  and 
is  recognized  by  its  pain  accompaniment,  distress, 
unrest,  anxiety,  heat  of  passion,  groping  after 
something,  brooding  self-condemnation;  but  if 
there  be  no  resistance,  there  results  a  burst  of  new 
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life,  fresh  conseiousneM,  appreciation  of  truth 
a  personal  hold  on  virtue,  joy,  and  sense  of  welll 
being.  The  latter  we  must  consider  under  the 
enthusiasms  of  youth. 

Cure 

These  experience.  Iiorder  on  the  morbid  and 
require  careful  and  wi.e  treatment  to  prevent 
them  from  hecominR  chronic.  The  avoidance  of 
fatigue,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
good  food,  are  good  for  the  body;  but  for  the  mind 
the  avoidance  of  the  topics  which  drive  the  youth 
in  upon  himself,  and  that  sympathy  from  others 
which  draws  him  out  of  himself,  are  even  more 
'mportant. 

Caution 

It  is  only  right,  that  the  warning,  given  by 
Irving  King  in  his  able  interpretation  of  Child 
Development,  should  be  brought  to  notice  "We 
must  be  careful  about  all  generalizations  as  to 
the  introspectiveness  of  adolescence,  its  times 
of  storm  and  stress,  its  periods  of  revolt  against 
all  authority,  its  crises  and  sudden  conversions 
i'..s  exaltations  and  depressions.  These  states  are' 
no  doubt,  characteristic  of  many  adolescents' 
but  the  problem  is  to  find  how  far  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  expressions  of  an  unfolding 
consciousness."  "Too  often  studies  in  this 
period  have  been  confined  to  particular  classes  " 
Too  often  have  they  "studied  to  select  striking 
cases  and  to  ignore  the  average."  . 

Still,  may  not  the  abnormal  spiritual  experience 
of  such  exceptional  men  as  Paul  and  David  prove 
most  instructive  and  helpful  to  the  average  man' 
If  the  abnormal  is  hut  an  exaggeration  and  not 
a  caricature  of  type,  it  pays  to  study  it.  Whether 
It  be  typical  or  eccentric,  the  reader  and  critic 
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mu8i  decide  for  himself  by  compnriwn  with  hia 
own  experience  and  olwervntion.  Numbers  nnd 
per  cents,  are  not  to  be  accepted  oa  precise  nnd 
o.xiict  like  those  of  chemistry  or  physics.  Here 
they  are  only  straws  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  11  XI. 
The  BiiiTH  or  New  Poweiw 
Enthusiasms 

The  enthusiasm  of  youth  borders  on  fanaticism. 
It  defies  conventions,  leaps  over  barriers,  masters 
difficulties,  dures  the  impossible.  It  is  strong, 
because  it  springs  from  a  sense  of  new  and  almost 
limitless  power. 

It  shows  itself  in  various  forms.  Sometimes 
it  appears  as  a  passion  for  some  form  of  art,  such 
as  George  Eliot's  passion  for  music,  or  Scott's 
craze  for  poetry,  or  Galileo's  fondness  for  painting. 
It  may  appear  as  an  inten.se  love  of  n.iture  in  some 
form,  such  as  Hawthorne's  passion  for  the  sea, 
Nansen's  delight  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
Clerk  Maxwell's  horror  of  the  thought  of  injuring 
fly  or  flower,  Shelley's  adoration  of  the  moon  and 
stars.  Holmes'  passion  for  flowers,  or  Lowell's 
fondness  for  birds.  These  youthful  experiences 
of  the  great  are  revealed  to  us  in  biography.  It 
may  take  the  more  intellectual  form  of  a  mania 
for  coll  -ting,  such  as  Agassiz's,  a  delight  in  mathe- 
matics, soch  as  Pascal's,  a  fondness  for  history, 
such  as  Rousseau's,  a  passion  for  languages,  such 
as  Alex.  Murray's,  who,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  seventeen,  acquired  almost  unaided  the  Latin, 
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Qrook,  French  ttiiil  Uol>rew  laiiguiigeii  mid  read 
neveral  uutliom  in  each,  or  the  craze  for  reading, 
»uch  an  Edison's,  who  resolved  to  road  all  the  hooka 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Library  and  road  fifteen  golid 
foot  i)efore  he  wan  stopped. 

Tfie  enthusiasm  for  moral  reform,  the  p.issinn 
for  righteousness,  the  intense  delight  in  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  a  religious  life  of  exceeding  austerity, 
the  intense  loyalty  shown  to  cluli  or  team,  and 
the  iconoclastic  delight  in  criticism  or  argument 
for  argument's  sake,  will  bo  considered  later. 
These  passions  culminate  during  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  youth.  In  few  do  they  maintain 
their  strength  after  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
year.  They  t'a  not  necessarily  imply  unusual 
talent.  Fully  one  out  of  every  two  pusses  through 
an  experience  more  or  less  intense. 

Love  of  Nature 

Perhaps  moat  characteristic  of  all,  is  the  fondness 
for  solitude,  which  rests  on  the  newly-awakened 
love  of  nature.  "In  solitude  talent  is  perfected." 
In  solitude  the  genius  broods  upon  his  visions. 
In  solitude  the  future  of  the  youth  takes  shape 
in  dreams  and  the  pa.ssion  for  their  re.ilization 
gathers  strength. 

It  is  in  solitude  that  the  youth  finds  Nature 
sympathizing  with  his  moods.  Thus  one  writes: 
"I  became  fond  of  solitude.  The  mystery  of  the 
worlu,  the  key  to  unlock  it,  some  Holy  Grail  to 
harmonize  me  and  the  world,  were  sought.  The 
open  secret  of  nature  seemed  just  before  me,  but 
always  slipping  away.  The  world  was  strange 
and  refused  to  become  familiar.  I  was  a  wanderer 
in  infinite  space  and  time."  Another  expresses 
delight  in  spending  whole  days  alone  in  the  woods; 
another  in  the  weird  grandeur  of  the  woods  in 
rain  and  storm.    To  some,  nature  becomes  a  real. 
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olmoat  a  human,  thing.  The  eiirth  und  nil  thrnga 
KrowiiiK  upon  it  are  felt  alinoat  as  a  purt  of  their 
pemonulity. 

In  nut  the  secret  of  this  passion  for  nature  to 
t>o  found  in  the  sudden  reveliition  of  his  inner  life, 
which  comes  to  the  youth  iind  awakens  in  him 
an  intense  curiosity  nliout  nn  inner  life  liehind  the 
shadows  of  the  things  of  sense?  Sympathy  prompts 
hint  to  reveal  himself  to  other  human  IjoinKs, 
and  to  crave  from  them  n  similar  revelation  of  the 
life  within.  In  nature,  too,  he  seeks  and  finds 
sympathy.  Thus,  one  writes,  "Umler  the  in- 
fluence of  the  silent  and  over-urchin^  trees  I  felt 
a  strange,  light,  soothing  melancholy."  "When 
sad.  1  like  the  trees  for  company.  They  give  me 
a  restful  feeling."  Another  says,  "The  beauty 
of  the  hills,  the  changing  lights,  the  eddying  waters, 
so  affected  me  that  1  could  not  contain  my  feelings 
any  longer."  The  passion  for  nature,  the  fondness 
for  solitude,  spring  from  a  new  sense  of  mi  inner 
life  in  the  world  about  the  youth,  which  throbs 
in  unison  with  the  life  within,  that  has  recently 
>.'• '     '  up  in  the  stream  of  consciousness. 


The  most  important  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  appear  in  strength  in  youth,  is  reasoning. 
By  reasoning  is  meant  the  power  to  make  new 
combinations.  The  dog  got  his  dimier  because 
he  saw  the  pulling  of  the  rope  followed,  several 
times,  by  a  dish  of  hot  food.  This  was  "associa- 
tive thinking,"  not  reasoning.  Hut  when  Xan.sen 
concluded  from  the  discovery  of  wreckage  of  the 
Jeanette  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Pole  from 
where  she  had  been  crxished,  that  there  nmst  be 
a  current  flowing  from  Eiist  tfi  West  near  the 
Pole,  there  was  a  new  combination  of  facts.  This 
was  reasoning. 
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Two   things  arc   important   for  reasonini?  •   in- 

b^f  f  T"  '°.'  "■"''"'"«  "'  «"^P'"K  »  large  num. 
bcr  of  facts;  and  power  to  reconstruct  or  establish 
new  connections  or  relations. 

Signs  of  Reasoning 

From  twelve  to  fourteen  there  is  a  sudden  and 
rap.d  development  of  the  "historic  sense,"  or 
power  to  draw  inferences  from  historical  facts; 
of  the  sentence  sense,"  or  sense  of  the  connection 
between  pnncipal  and  subordinate  clauses  in  a 
sentence;  of  the  sense  of  rhythm;  of  the  collecting 
mama  for  purposes  of  classification  and  explan- 
ation. These  mdicate  an  increased  capacity  for 
rea^onmg,  so  far  aa  this  is  connecting  or  relating. 
It  also  shows  Itself  in  a  new  power  to  learn  matht 
matics  and  grammar. 

About  the  same  time  is  the  culmination  of  the 
interest  m  puzzles  of  the  more  difficult  kind-the 
higher  mechanical,  the  language,  and  the  mathe- 
matical; of  mterest  in  games  of  skill,  requiring 
new  combinations,  such  as  checkers  and  difficult 
ball  games;  and  of  the  interest  in  detective  stories. 
These  mdicate  growth  of  the  power  to  make  new 
combinations.  This  power  appeared  in  construc- 
ive  .magination.  Now  it  deals  with  more  abstract 
things,  such  as  arithmetical  quantities,  verba) 
puzzles,  or  with  the  more  difficult  problems  which 
are  involved  m  inventions. 

Doubt 

When  this  new  power  of  reconstruction  and 
o  tracing  logical  connections  serves  the  new  feeling 
of  self  (the  feehng  of  independence  and  of  self- 
doubt"*^™'"   "*  ^"^^  ""   """*   '"  necessary   for 

The  doubter  challenges  both  the  authority  and 
the  consistency  of  old  opinions.     He  must  see  their 
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tnith  for  himself,  and  he  is  content  with  no  half 
irieasures.  He  tniist  lie  alile  to  tiaci^  them  friiin 
premises  to  condnsioTis,  He  is  not  eonsoioiis  flint 
his  experience  is  too  narrow  to  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory Ijiusis  for  testing  truth.  Ei|ually  unconscious 
is  he  that  his  logic,  with  its  hollow  consistency, 
is  too  shallow  for  truth.  Though  this  he  so, 
authority  will  not  convince  hirn.  Ho  must  learn 
l)y  hitter  experience.  Yc^t  it  is  his  hirth-right 
to  venture  and  taste  of  the  hitterness.  I'he  little 
child  must  endure  falls,  if  it  wishes  to  walk.  The 
youth  who  goes  through  this  experience  will  likely 
emerge  a  8tn)ng  man. 

Three  Stages 

There  are  three  fairly  well  marked  stages  in  tlie 
period  of  youth,  which  are  of  special  significance 
for  doubt  :  the  stage  of  ferment  ;  the  crisis;  and 
the  reconstruction.  The  acme  of  the  doulit  p<iriod 
is  .about  the  eighteenth  year  for  boys  and  the  fif- 
teenth for  girls.  Htarbuck  found  that  three  men 
out  of  every  four  whom  he  iiuestioncd,  and  one 
woman  out  of  every  two,  had  p.a.sse(l  through  .1 
period,  when  religious  authority  and  theological 
doctrine  had  been  seriously  questioned. 

How  Deal  with  Doubt? 

The  wise  parent  or  teacher  studies  the  doubter 
with  as  much  care  as  the  physician  examines  his 
patient.  The  physician  does  not  WTestlo  with 
the  lunatic  or  flog  him  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming the  evil  spirit  within  him.  He  studies 
him,  and  discovers  that  the  madness  is  a  symptom 
of  a  disease,  which,  if  curable,  must  be  treated  by 
different  methods.  So  doubts  are  but  symptoms 
of  a  temporary  derangement. 

Doubt  differs  from  unbelief  as  much  as  from 
bdief.    It  is  an  unstable  state.    The  state  of  dis- 
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belief  u.  m  stable  as  that  of  belief.     Belief  aawrtii 
that  something  is  so,  disbelief  that  it  is  not.     Both 
are  belief,  and,  as  such,  are  opposed  to  doubt,  or 
the    wavering    between     two    opiiiicis.     "Blind 
unbelief,"    though    often    identified    with    doubt 
IS  a  very  different   thing.     So  in   morals;  virtue 
and    vice  are  contradictory  habits,    yet  both  are 
habits.     On  the  other  hand,  the  rebellion  of  the 
youth,  the  kicking  against  the  pricks,   the  out- 
liurets  of  potion,  are  not  habits,  but  signs  of  the 
unrest   or  agitation    which   may   arise   in   actions 
that  will  harden   into  habits  of  virtue  or  vice 
Is  it  then  not  unwUe  to  treat  doubt,  intellectual 
Hi  and  moral,  as  if  it  were  the  settled  convictions  or 

the  habits  that  constitute  character? 

Young  men  throw  out  their  doubts,  as  a  child 
throws  a  stone  at  a  window— to  see  what  will 
happen.  Should  their  doubts  meet  resUtance 
and  call  forth  a  discussion,  they  join  in  the  fray 
with  joy.  The  greater  the  ability  and  native 
strength  of  the  character  of  the  youth,  the  greater 
will  be  his  opposition.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  beat  him  down.  The  stronger  and  the  better 
the  stuff  of  the  young  man,  the  more  vigorously 
he  will  fight;  and,  if  the  struggle  be  prolonged, 
what  was  begun  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  may 
become  the  settled  conviction  of  a  lifetime. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Pbepabinq  for  Citizenship 

In  the  moral  as  in  the  inteUectuaJ  there  is  a 
parwd  u/  jerment,  a.  critis,  and  a  reeorutruction. 
The  problem  of  moral  control  increaMe  in  diffi- 
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culty  in  youth.  For  the  passions  have  increased 
in  strength  and  the  growing  independence  of  th« 
youth  haa  weakened  the  authority  which  has 
hitherto  controlled  his  conduct. 

Crime 

The  violence  of  the  passions  is  indicated  in  the 
extent  of  crime  among  the  young.  Corr  asserted 
that  "out  of  20,000  evil-doers  arrested  in  Paris 
in  one  year  16,000  were  leas  than  twenty  ears 
of  age."  Morrison  says,  "Most  of  thj  recruits 
of  the  criminal  population  are  to  be  found  among 
lads  of  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one."  Al- 
though Professor  Yoder  asserts  that  there  are  no 
children  incapable  of  being  amended,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  "a  period  of  semi-criminality  is 
normal  for  aU  heiUthy  boys;  that  those  whose 
surroundings  are  bad  will  continue  it,  but  others 
wiU  grow  away  from  it,  as  they  approach  ma- 
turity." 

The  crimes  of  youth  throw  light  upon  their 
moral  state.  Keformatory  returns  show  that  the 
youngest  have  been  sent  in  for  truancy,  incorrigi- 
bUity,  malicious  mischief,  and  trespass.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  the  period  of  ferment.  Crimes 
against  morals  and  crimes  against  persons  are 
more  frequent  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one.  These 
represent  open  rebeUion,  defiance  of  authority. 
Later,  come  fraud  and  those  crimes  requiring 
premeditation.  The  criminal  is  now,  not  the  victim 
of  impulse,  but  the  architect  of  crime.  The  indi- 
vidual has  reconstructed  his  life  in  the  interests 
of  crime. 

The  Revolutioniit 

Of  the  strength  of  the  passions  little  moro  need 
be  said.  Indulgence  of  the  passions,  the  flinging 
o«f  of  restraint^  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
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youth  .itteinpts  to  .issert  his  independence.  His 
reiison  is  pressed  into  service,  und  deiniinds  thiit 
the  ciLstouis  ami  laws,  wliicli  chiiin  authority, 
should  justify  themselves  iit  the  Ijiir  of  his  reiison. 
Plato  humorously  styled  this,  "the  puppy  dog 
stage." 

Thi.s  period  of  destnictivcne.ss  will  pass.  In 
time  the  youth  will  discover  that  he  is  not  the 
mciisure  of  the  universe,  and  he  will  see  a  new 
meaning  in  .what  was  before  only  the  demands  of 
authority.  Then  these  laws  will  become  his  laws, 
and  no  longer  the  laws  of  an  alien. 

The  Reformer 

Until  this  time  comes,  his  fiery  energy  will 
strive  to  reform  the  customs,  laws,  and  institutions 
around  him.  Anomalies  irritate  him.  The  great 
respect  for  precedents  shown  by  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  tenacious  adherence  to  delaying  pro- 
cedure, the  apparent  toleration  of  wrong  unpun- 
ished and  of  right  unvindicated,  cause  his  soul 
to  grow  hot  within  him. 

When  this  reforming  zeal  is  turned  to  his  own 
conduct,  the  youth  becomes  painfully  conscientious . 
Thoroughness  and  precision  are  passions.  Econ- 
omy of  time  and  energy  is  of  no  account.  He 
must  turn  aside  from  his  regular  work  to  remove 
the  strip  of  standing  grass  or  the  wisp  of  bay  left 
on  the  meadow  by  the  careless  mower  or  raker. 

The  Idealist 

His  reforms  are  prompted  by  his  visions.  The 
rules  of  childhood,  the  heroes  of  boyhood,  have 
given  place  to  ideals  of  holy  living.  He  is  both 
a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  doer  of  deeds.  A 
brave  Sir  Knight  is  he,  ever  ready  to  redress  a 
wrong  or  to  champion  the  right.  The  dreams  of 
youth  may  become  the  realities  of  manhood. 
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HiB  ideal  takes  the  form  of  sociil  service.  The 
bravery  of  the  Spartan,  the  eiuluraiice  of  the 
Itoman,  the  chivalry  of  the  Knight,  the  heroism 
of  the  Uefonner,  the  devotion  of  tlie  Philanthropist, 
the  zeal  of  the  Missionary  appeal  to  him,  largely 
because  they  were  for  the  good  of  others. 
Social  Instinct 

I'erhaps  the  most  notalile  characteristic  of  youth 
is  the  growth  of  the  social  instinct,  the  growth 
of  that  regard  for  others  which  lies  at  tlic  l):isis 
of  family,  church,  and  state.  This  soci.il  instinct 
is  not  the  feeling  of  liin,  scon  in  flock  and  herd  .ind 
in  the  child's  delight  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Nor  is  it  the  love  of  approbation,  strong  in  boyhood. 
Nor  is  it  the  sympathy,  which  feels  pain  in  the 
presence  of  pain,  but  which  avoids  the  distressing 
ol)ject.  It  is  an  interest  in  others  for  their  own 
sake.  It  means  the  sul>ordiuatii)n  of  tlie  claims  of 
self  to  those  of  others;  it  means  self-sacrifice. 

Christianity  has  ever  appealc<l  to  youth  liecaiise 
of  the  lofty  idealism  and  the  sulilinic  self-sacrifice 
of  its  Founder.  The  last  stage  in  the  ascent  of 
man  is  the  transformation  of  selfishness  into  self- 
sacrifice. 
The  Gang 

This  social  interest  shows  itself  in  lioyliood  in 
the  tendency  to  form  clulj.'i.  This  tendency  is  no 
isolated  fact,  but  a  dominant  trait.  Dr.  Sheldon 
questioned  1,034  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  sixteen,  and  found  that  S.51  of  them  were 
members  of  societies  organized  by  themselves. 
This  n\nni>er  did  not  include  those  belonging  to 
societies  formed  for  boys  by  adults,  but  it  included 
many  boys  .so  i.solated  that  they  had  ne\cr  had 
an  opportunity  to  form  clubs. 

In  his  study  of  the  s|K)ntnnpou«  organizations  of 
boys    Dr.   Sheldon   e.\amined  over  000  societies. 
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The  results  are  given  in  Forbush's,  Boy  Problem 
It  Wiu.  found  that  over  87  per  cent,  of  the  societies 
were  formed  by  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen. 
The  ages  of  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  witneaseii 
this  instinct  at  its  height.  Three-fourths  of  the 
clulw  were  athletic  or  predatory  (that  is,  migra- 
t-i>ry,  building,  hunting,  fighting,  preying)  societies. 
"The  interest  in  athletic  societies  increases  by 
leaps  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  then  diminishes 
with  even  :greater  rapidity."  Literary,  art,  and 
musical  clubs  appear  but  rarely;  still  mme  rare 
•ire  philanthropic  and  religious  associations.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  clubs  organized  for  "good 
times"  do  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  The  youth 
IS  not  seeking  pleasure  by  activity.  "Physical 
activity  is  the  keynote  of  these  societies  at  all 
ages." 

Treatment 

Forbush  concludes,  that  "the  interests  upon 
which  the  activities  even  of  the  worst  'gang'  are 
built  are  the  innocent  and  natural  ones"  of  youth. 
The  Hooligan,  or  rough,  is  but  a  useful  member 
of  society  perverted  in  the  making.  To  prevent 
the  social  instinct  becoming  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  "boys  should  be  sought  just  before  their 
own  social  development  tends  to  become  dangerous, 
at  about  ten,  and  held  until  the  organizing  craze 
is  over  and  the  years  of  adolescence  bib  well  past." 

Gang  Ethics 

The  boy  will  do  anything  for  his  team,  toil 
without  limit,  forego  the  most  cherished  pleasures, 
even  stirve  himself,  under  the  name  of  dieting! 
He  presses,  not  merely  body,  but  brain,  into  service. 
He  will  elaborate  the  most  intricate  plays,  spend 
sleepless  houra  in  detecting  the  defects  of  hif  team, 
and    planning    how    to    remedy    them.     One-half 
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the  energy,  if  spent  on  Euclid,  would  make  him 
ft  prizeman. 

His  conscience,  too,  muy  serve  his  gnnj?.  Should 
loyalty  to  thoin  demand  falsehood,  theft,  cruelty, 
even  violence,  he  may  acquiesce,  nay,  may  even 
rejoice  in  violating  all  that  he  bm  been  taught 
to  hold  sacred.  To  such  extremes  will  that  spirit 
go,  which  later  appears  as  unqu-jnchable  patriotism. 
Lamentable  as  are  the  consequences  of  a  gang  at 
war  with  society,  there  is  still  hope.  The  gang 
conscience  is  true  to  its  members.  The  instinct 
is  iierverted,  but  it  may  be  converted  into  a  power- 
ful agent  for  the  good  of  the  larger  circle,  the 
community,  the  church,  the  country,  humanity. 
If  in  this  case  it  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds, 
a  wise  foresight  may  anticipate  it  in  others, 
and  turn  it  into  useful  channels. 

Sofeguarda 

For  private  conduct,  and  we  may  add,  public 
Stanley  Hall  says,  "Of  all  the  safeguards,  I 
believe  a  rightly  cultivated  serue  of  honor  is 
the  most  effective  at  this  age."  This  restraint 
appeals  to  the  very  sense  of  self-importance  that 
leads  to  outbursts.  Above  all,  the  "youth  should 
dwell  in  a  land  of  health  and  fair  sights  and  sounds 
and  receive  the  good  in  everything." 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  m.iy  utilize  the  club 
instinct  by  organizing  the  class  as  a  club,  allowing 
its  officers  to  do  everything  possible,  meeting  in  a 
separate  room,  planning  work  for  amusement  for 
the  class  outside  the  school.  Churches,  where 
possible,  should  promote  the  eaprii  de  corps  of  the 
Sunday  School  by  providing  it  with  suitable  rooms 
and  equipment  not  merely  for  te.iching  but  for 
social  work.  The  Sund,iy  School  will  soon  repay 
the  church. 
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CHAP  T  K  U   X  1 1  I . 

The    SlMllITlIAL    AwAKK.VlNCi 

I{pli),'iou«  cMist.Miin  recii(tiii/.u  youth  ua  n  time 
i>f  .•iwiikuriiii)!.  Ai  the  a^e  of  twelve,  Je.sii.s  was 
taken  to  the  Teliiplo,  ateordini;  to  tlie  ellstoiii  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  Hornati  Catholic  an<l  Lutheran 
Chuivhes,  and  the  rhureh  of  Kiijthiiiil,  in  the  rite 
of  Coi  finiiation,  recognize  this  aa  the  time  of 
Kreateat  suaceptihility. 

Two  Types 

Wlieii  the  l.oy  paasca  into  the  youth  and  hia 
iiitelleetual  cyea  arc  opened  to  see  the  meaninj; 
of  thinjts,  his  spiritual  vison,  too,  may  he  quickened 
and  he  may  awaken  to  a  deeper  meaninR  in  religion. 
This  awakenini!  may  lie  like  that  of  Paul,  attended 
liy  intense  emotion,  physical  prostration,  and 
followed  hy  an  intense  spiritual  joy  and  a  con- 
suming desire  to  spend  all  his  powers  in  the  service 
of  hia  Master.  Or  it  may  come  like  the  dawn, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  or  Lydia.  There  may 
be  no  sudden  burst  of  light,  no  intense  emotion, 
no  world-shaking  action,  but  a  (mdual  lessening 
of  the  darkness,  a  faint  illumination  on  the  horizon, 
gradually  expanding  and  increasing,  until  the  silent 
spectator  is  wrapped  in  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

Sources 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  these  experiences 
are  almost  as  old  !ia  man,  and  iis  varied.  Heligious 
portraiture  in  Sacred  Writ,  in  biography  and 
autobiography,  jis  well  as  such  interpretations  of 
religious  geniua  as  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  deal 
with  types.  While  their  insight  and  human  interest 
satisfy  the  man  of  letters  anxious  to  read  the 
human  heart,  they  do  not  satisfy  the  impersonal 
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interest  of  the  scientist,  who  seeks  in  statistics 
conclusions  independent  of  creed,  class,  race,  and 
aKC.  The  scientific  investigator  has  recently  cast 
his  net  far  and  wide  and  gathered  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  experiences.  With  implicit  tnist  that  the 
law  of  averages  wiU  neutralize  eccentricities,  he 
makes  his  inferences.  The  elaborate  investigation 
of  Starbuck,  the  suggestive  review  of  Coe,  and 
the  fascinating  interpretation  of  James,  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  such  studies. 

The  Age  of  Conversion 

Stanley  Hall  reports  that  .Moody  "  thought  that 
most  conversions  occur  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty  "  ;  also  that  Pentecost  wrote  that 
"  three-fourths  of  all  the  conversions  "  (observed 
by  him  in  an  experience  of  thirty  years)  "  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,  the  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  being  about  two  to  three. 
Comparatively  few  were  converted  after  thirty 
years,  and  beyond  that  period  the  number  fell  off 
very  rapidly.  .  .  the  best  after-results  in  life  and 
service  were  found  in  those  who  had  been  con- 
verted early." 

The  inquiries  of  Starbuck  and  Coe  are  more 
e.xact  and  exhaustive.  Coe  found  that  the  average 
age  of  the  conversion  of  1,784  men  was  16.4  years  ; 
that  the  largest  number  took  place  at  sixteen  ; 
13  per  cent,  took  place  under  twelve  ;  IC  per  cent, 
over  twenty  ;  and  71  per  cent,  between  twelve 
and  twenty.  Starbuck  says,  "  The  average  age 
of  conversion  is  14.8  for  females  and  16.4  for  males." 
He  sums  up  his  observations  thus,  "  We  m.iy 
safely  lay  it  down  as  a  l.iw,  that  among  females 
there  are  two  tidal  waves  of  religious  awakening, 
at  about  13  and  16,  followed  by  a  less  significant 
period  at  18  ;  while  among  the  malec  the  great 
wave  is  at  about  16,  preceded  by  a  wavelet  at  12 
and  followed  by  a  surging  up  at  IS  or  19." 
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The  Age  of  Spiritual  Awakaniag 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  spontaneous  or 
less  intense  religious  awalicnings  conic  curlier  tl'an 
convcreions.  They  "  begin  ahout  a  year  earlier 
in  both  sexes  than  <lo  conveniona,  and  the  perioilu 
of  greatest  frequency  likewise  culminate  one  year 
earlier." 

HotlTei 

Statistics ;  arc  iiiiich  less  trustworthy  guides  for 
the  discovery  of  motives  or  the  interprutatioii  of 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  awakening.    The  great 
revival  in  New  Kiigland,  led  by  Jonathan  Kdwards 
in  ITS."*,  who  proclaimed  in  awful  tones  the  sov- 
ereignty  of   Ciod,    the   eter.ial   damnation   of   the 
unconverted,    and    salvation    through    repentance 
and  faith,  naturally  colored  the  religious  experience 
of    each    succeeding    generation,    not      listanding 
the  many  and  varied  religious  nio'      .ents  since 
then.     The  theology  of  this  age  is      -j  terr.iying. 
Consequently,  while  for  the  earlier  generation  the 
awakenings  took  the  intense  form,  and  the  sense 
of  sin   and    fear  of   punishment    were   the   great 
motives,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Starbuck 
reporting  that,  in  the  many  experiences  examined 
by  him,  "  the  sense  of  sin  appeared  feeble  at  ten, 
at  its  height  at  fourteen,  and  relatively  less  ini- 
-jrtant  theraifter,"  while  the  desire  for  the  better 
..e    steadily    increased    in    importance    from    the 
tenth  year,  and  that  "  social  pressure  and  urging  " 
was  the  most  common   of  all   the   motives— one 
woman  in  every  six  and  one  man  in  every  five 
acknowledging  it  to  be  the  most  prominent.    Where 
conversions  were  attributed  to  revivals,  this  motive 
overshadowed  all  others. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  that  one  re- 
ceives from  a  study  of  Starbuck's  statements  is 
that  many  and  diverse  are  the  motives  which  lead 
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to  the  same  rexiilt.  We  miiat  not  infer,  becuuw 
nnothcr  dncn  not  think  nml  feel  alioiit  the  grciit 
qiiesttions  of  life  nn  wo  do,  Ihiit  therefore  liis 
exiiericiice  id  n  sh:iiii  niiil  he  n  liy|")CTite.  .Nor 
should  wo  despnir  liocmwe  one  kind  of  apiienl  in 
ineffective.  There  are  more  than  two  (tatos  ojicn- 
inR  'iito  the  town  of  Man.>ioul.  Starlmck'H  Htuily 
seems  to  indicate  th.»t  external  agencies,  sucli  as 
teaching,  cxninpic,  and  iir^inK,  play  a  much  more 
prominent  part  than  wi-  arc  inilined  to  admit. 
If  his  conclusions  he  correct,  our  roNpoii^ihility 
is  much  greuter  than  nuiny  of  \is  care  to  acknow- 
ledire. 


Nature  of  Spiritual  Awakening 

With  the  growth  of  rc-uson  comes  a  new  sense 
of  the  meaninR  and  value  of  things.  The  familiar 
hecomes  significant,  the  trivial,  important.  Kor 
e.vample,  a  hoy  was  very  impatient  with  a  horse 
Jigznging  up  a  steep  hill,  until  ho  himself  with 
heavy  hurdcn  attempted  to  clindi  a  similar  hill  ; 
then  it  dawned  uiMin  him  th.it  the  ivise  horse  took 
the  easier  path.  .Again  a  boy  thinks  it  unmanly 
to  repress  oaths,  until  he  discovers  that  they  are 
signs  of  the  loss  of  that  mastery  which  marks 
manliness. 

The  gentler  spiritual  e.Nperiencc  is  the  awakening 
of.  the  individual  to  his  relation  to  God,  his  de- 
pendence ujion  Him,  his  duty  to  Uim,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  life  in  Him.  Or.  it  m.ay  appear  as 
the  realization  of  what  Christ  Wiis  and  did,  .and  a 
<|uickening  sense  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  Him. 

Conversion  involves  a  radical  change  of  conduct 
for  the  converted,  whn,ie  sense  of  f^i"  or  iint.'igonism 
between  his  past  way  of  life  and  what  (iod  wishes 
it  to  be  is  acute.  In  pain  and  fear,  the  convert 
must  break  up  old  habits  and  form  new. 
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CunvrrHinn  niennii  n  aumnder  of  the  will;  or 
liettcr,  <if  thn  nim  in  life  rhrwen  itnd  atriven  for 
in  tlin  piMt,  nnd  n  atrivihK  for  the  new.  Spiritunl 
.'iwulipniiiK  ix  "II  ilhiiiiih.'itinn.  Henceforth  the  life 
of  the  convert  haa  (iud'n  will,  not  hia  old  .'tini,  for 
ita  centre.  Or,  na  P.-iid  aiiya,  "  If  uiiy  initn  i>e  in 
Chriat,"  or  "  hnvc  the  mind  (or  '  apirit ')  of 
(;hriat,"  or  "  if  Chri-nt  lie  in  him,  ho  ia  n  new  crea- 
ture." 

It  ia  n)i  if  the  well-nurturfd  Toulon  iiie'a  journey 
cninc  to  aoniR  conunandinK  hilltop  and  from  it 
aiiw  Ilia  joiirncy'a  end  ami  the  meaning  of  all  the 
turns  aii<l  difHcultiea  of  the  p.ith.  Henceforth  he 
continuca'  hia  onward  w;tv.  luit  ia  ever  mindful  of 
the  hcavcidy  vision.  The  convert  in  hia  wild 
caicpr  had  come  to  some  atartliiiK  aign-poat  allowing 
him  the  diaKuatiiiK  aiRhta.  and  may  he  the  deatruc- 
tion  \yinic  at  the  end  of  hia  path.  With  fear  and 
loathing  he  turned  about,  and  painfully,  slowly, 
hegan  the  ascent  to  the  lieautiful  city. 
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IT-,   thoroughly  immter  the  chiiptem  in  dBtiiil, 
it  will  b«  iiecwwiiry  to  iwk  iuid  iiiwwer  iimiiy  more 

quwtion.  thHi.  th here  )?iveii.  whi.-h  are  ...erely 

gui(le-|XMta  to  the  iii:  u  highway*.] 

CHAPTEK   I. 

l_What  two  thingii  iii<liciite<l  l>y  irmii'»  IciiirtheniNl 

period  o(  'itifHiicy"? 
2— Dmw  11  piimllel  l)«tweeii  the  uiiwi.Hf  pliystna.. 

iind  the  unwise  teacher,      llic  »i.w. 
3_Why  is  education  »o  important  V 

('HAPTEH    II. 

1— state  the  four  views  of  pUy  mentioned  in  the 
text.     Whnt   truth   is   there   m   each  .' 

2-Whut  is  the  value  of  play  to  the  teaclier  ? 

3— Is  Spencer's  test  of  a  good  method  always 
reliable  ? 

4— Can  the  Sunday  School  make  a  greater  iwe  of 
the  play  instinct  7     In  what  ways  7 

CHAITEH    III. 

1— Into  what  periods  may  the  life  of  the  young 

be  divided  7 
2— What  plays  are  characteristic  of  each  period  7 
3— Which  do  you   think   is   the    most   important 

period  ? 

CHAITER    IV. 

1— How  does  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the 

body  assist  the  study  of  mental  growth  . 

2— State   the  leading  features  of   the  growth   of 

(a)  The  body,  and 

(b)  The  brain,  in  the  different  periods. 
3— In    what    important   respecU    does   the    child 

difier  from  the  adult  7 
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1 — Niinie  the  SHiient  chiiriict eristics  of  iiifiiiicy. 

2  -Kxpliiin  the  twu  icinds  of  ciiriujiity,  iiiid  give 

extiniplea. 

3  -"  I'liriosity   is  the   nuither  of  rill   l^nowledge." 

I-'-xpIdin. 
4 — How  does  our  Iciiowledge  srow  '!     What  facts 
oliserveil  b>  you  verify  your  conclusion  ? 
How  apply  your  cotiofusion  to  teaching  ? 

CHAPTER    VI. 

1-  -lOxpliiin  "  eye-iniiided."  Arc  most  men  ear  or 
eye-mmdod  ?  Give  facts  justifying  your 
answer. 

2  Are  you  "  eye-minded  ?     How  can  you  tell  ? 
3-  In  what  ways  does  your  Sunday  School  now 

appeal  to  the  eye  ? 
4— How   could   the   Sunday   School   appeal   more 
to  the  eye  ? 

CHAPTER    VII. 

1 — How  does  imitation  differ  from  the  ordinary 

instincts  7 
2— What  is  the  value  of  imitation  ? 

3  -Describe  the  growth  of  imitation. 
1 — Explain  the  nature  of  a  hal)it. 

.5  -State  some  useful  maxims  for  the  formation 
of  hjil>its. 


fllAin'Mt    VIII. 

1  (live   examples   of   the   chief   characteri.stic  of 

childhood. 

2  What  good  piirjiosc  does  rivalry  serve  7 

3  What  things  at  least  arc  necessary   for  right 

doing  ? 
4 — "  Precept     is     better     than     example."     Ciive 

reasons. 
5— Why  are  "  Do's"  better  than  "  Don't8"7 


QDKRTfONS 
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CHArTES    IX. 

l_How  does  tlie  iiieniory  of  the  boy  dilTer  from 
that  of  the  man  l 

2  Describe  the  stages  of  iiiKigiiiation. 

3  -  Try  to  teach  a  lesson  on  "  The  Marriage  Feast 

at  Cana  " 

(a)  Without  anpealing  to  the  niiagination. 

(1)1  lly  appealing  U>  the  imagination. 

CllAlTKK   X. 

1— Why  do  \vu  speak  of  an  upheaval  in  youth  ? 
Do  many  experience  it  '.' 

2  Describe   emotional    (-xperiences    characteristic 

of  youth. 

3  -IIow   (leal   with   these   intense  experiences  ? 

CHAPTER    XI. 

I Descrilie   some   forms    of    the    enthusiasms  of 

1  i  ,1th. 
2— How  explain  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of 

music,  and  ti  !  craze  for  reading  ? 
3— What    is    meant    by    reasoning  ?     State    some 

signs  of  its  development. 
4— How  does  doubt  differ  from  unbelief  7     How 

deal  with  doubt  ? 

CIIAITBR    XII. 

I— What  light  do  the  crimes  of  youth  throw  on 
the  moral  state  of  the  young  ? 

■2_What  do  we  mean  by  the  "  social  instinct  " 
which  apiiears   in  strength  in  youth  ? 

3  -In  what  forms  does  it  show  itself  7 

4 — Describe  "  gang  ethics." 

5— How  deal  with  the  gang  instinct  ? 

CHAITER    XIII. 

1— Describe  the  two  types  of  spiritual  awakening. 

2  At  what  ages  do  the  ditlerent  kinds  of  spiritual 

awakening  occur  in  men  and  in  women  7 

3  -State  Starbuck's  law. 

4 — What  motives  seem  strongest  7 

5 What  is  meant  by  "  surrender  of  the  will "  in 

conversion  7 


TEeacber  XTrainino 
Course 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  CANADA 


T 


HE    Teacher     Traiiiint;    C(uirsu    was 
established  by  the  General  As^eiiiMv 
in  1902. 
It  includes  three  deparliiienls: 

I.  SCRIPTURE. 

J.  DOCTRINK. 

3,  THR  ART  OF  TEACHINC. 

It  is  divided  into  I'arts  1.  and  II..  an  ex- 
amination being  held  on   one  of  the  I'arts 

each  year.  .    , ,   .      - ,  1 

The  examinations  are  held  in  Jlay.  anil 
in  as  many  places  as  may  be  found  nectssary. 
Those  passing  the  exannnalion  in  any  De- 
partment receive  a  certificate  for  the  sa.ne 
A  Diploma  is  given  when  Certificates  i.i  all 
the  Departments  of  Parts  I  and  II  have 
been  obtained.  75  per  cent,  in  any  subject 
entitles  to  first-class  honors,  60  per  cent,  to 
second-class  honors,  and  35  per  cent,  to  pass 
standing.  .   . 

The  Course  will  be  embraced  in  a  series 
of  five  Hand-books,  price  lo  cents  eaclr,  to 
l>e  ordere<l  tr..in  R.  DoiT.i.A.s  Fra-SBK,  Con- 
federation Life  Buildinn,  Ti.ronlo. 

Handbook  No,  4.  FxoM  One  To  Twen- 
ty One:  Studies  in  Mind  Growth,  by  I  ro- 
fessor  Walter  C.  Murray-is  now  ready  ; 
Handlxjok  No.  5,  Sabihth  School  Meth- 
ods- Studies  in  Teaching  and  Organiiation, 
by  br  Tracy  will  be  readv  in  December, 
iqoi-  HandlKwks  Nos.  i  and  2  in  the  De- 
partment of  Scripture,  and  No.  3>  Depart- 
ment of  Doctrine,  in  1905. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Rev. 
ALEXANDER  MacC-.ILUVRAY,  S.Tirl'tr:/  KS. 
Committet,    jSi    Lansdowne    Ave.,  Toronto, 


Our  Own  Publications 


LESSON  HELPS 

Teachers  Monthly 
Home  Study  Quarterly 
Primary  Qyarterly 
Home  Study  Leaflet 
Primary  Leaflet 

ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS 

(WEEKLY) 

East  and  West: 

A  Paper  for  Young  Canadians 

■        The  King's  Own: 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls 

Jewels: 

For  the  Little  Ones 


Also  a  cciniplete  equipnit-nt  ot 
Class  Registers,  Secretary's  and 
Superintendent's  Records,  Sup- 
plemental Lessiins,  Cradle  Roll, 
Home  Departniejit  and  Teacher 
Trainiiig  Supplies,  Calecliisms, 
Colored  Lesson  Picture  Rolls 
and  Cards.  Reward  Tickets, 
Bil)les,  Book  of  Praise,  and 
everything  that  Sabbath  Schools 
may  require . 


PresbyteridO  S.S.  Publications 

R.  DOUGLAS    FRASER 

CONriOVRATION      Lt»«      •UILOINO,    TOBONTO 


